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WILLIAM LADD 
May 10, 1778—April 9, 1841 


Founder American Peace Society, May 8, 1828 


E had a rich cluster, a rare combination of excellencies as 

a man, a Christian and a reformer. His moral courage, 
his independence and decision, his energy and perseverance, his 
disinterestedness, self-denial and self-sacrifice, his candor and 
fairness, his childlike simplicity, and the perfect transparency 
of his character, his sound judgment, and well-balanced mind, 
the peculiar ardor and tenderness of his feelings, the readiness of 
his purse, his pen and his tongue for every good cause—these 
and similar traits were fully developed in his history. . . . 

Not William Penn himself was more thorough on peace; yet 
he preached no crusade against church or state, nor allowed him- 
self to weaken the foundations of either. . . . In his principles 
he was sufficiently radical; but in his movements he was strongly 
conservative. He was decided, yet moderate and conciliatory. 
He took things by the smooth handle. He would not attempt 
to force human nature faster than it could be made willing to 
go. . . . He was wont, if I may borrow a figure of his own, to 
drive the wedge of reform the right end foremost. . . . He 
aimed at a single object, and that distinct and well-defined. 
It was peace; and with this he did not confound a variety of 
foreign questions touching civil or domestic government. His 
sole aim was the abolition of war; and war he took to mean not 
all sorts of conflict between men, but merely conflict between 
nations by force. It was this custom alone he sought to abol- 
ish. . . . The friend of God and man sleeps with his fathers; 
but never shall the influences he set at work cease to operate, 
till they accomplish the blessed consummation of laws, and courts, 
and Christian principles, applied to nations as now to individuals. 


From “Eulogy on William Ladd,” by George Beckwith, 
from Advocate of Peace, June 1841. 
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ODERN WARS, involving civilians 

as never before, have to be fought 
with laymen’s intellects as well as with sol- 
diers’ weapons. 


HE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY is 

not itself politically equipped to adjudi- 
cate specific issues between nations. Hap- 
pily that is not its business. 


IFFERENCES of opinion over ques- 

tions involving special phases of our 
country’s foreign policies never have caused 
the American Peace Society to swerve from 
its self-appointed task. Its job today, as 
at the time of its beginning one-hundred 
thirteen years ago, is to advertise as best 
it may the ways of law, judicial settlement, 
justice, as the minimum “program” and 
only enduring bases of any decent interna- 
tional peace. The only secret in all this is 
that there is no other way of maintaining 
any equilibrium between individual free- 
dom and social order. 


ORLD AFFAIRS, official organ of 

the American Peace Society, feels at 
liberty, however, to express its opinions 
upon any international issue, and does so 
at will. 


E BELIEVE that so far as the future 
peace of the world is concerned the 
wars in Europe and the Far East, arising 
out of acute irreconcilable issues and tem- 





pers, are now being fought mainly in the 
dark. 
deeps of English philosophy, and England 


Germany does not understand the 


cannot grasp the intricacies of German 
psychology. Apparently Italy is misunder- 
standing both Germany and 
Both Japan and China, when looking at 
each other, have similar political blind 
spots. 


England. 


HETHER or not America can con- 

tinue “to extend aid to England short 
of war” we do not pretend to say. Prime 
Minister Churchill told the world on Feb- 
ruary 9 that England does “not need the 
gallant armies which are forming through- 
out the American union . . . this year, nor 
the next year, nor any year that I can fore- 
see.” Upon his return to the United States 
Mr. Wendell Willkie expressed the view 
that if we give aid to Britain we are likely 
to stay out of war, adding, “if we do not 
give aid to Britain we shail probably be- 
and that within 


come involved in war” 


thirty or sixty days. 


T IS NATURAL that English people 

should wish us to get into the war. On 
January 9 the London Times expressed the 
view that President Roosevelt’s address to 
Congress on January 8 marked another 
stage in the evolution in American opinion, 
and added these words: “from neutrality 
in deed though not in thought the people 
of the United States have passed through 
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all aid to Britain short of war to all possible 
aid to Britain irrespective of consequences. 
Nothing more clearly marks the increas- 
ingly ‘total’ and world wide character which 
the war has assumed.”’ We prefer to agree 
with Mr. Willkie, Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and other authorities in positions 
of responsibility, who hold in effect that 
Britain can and will win without the aid 
of our troops. Apparently, therefore, we 
can “extend aid to Britain short of war,” at 
least as war is usually understood. In any 
event that is the thing this country pro- 
poses to do. It is too late now to argue 
otherwise. It is the course of practical 
policy at this time to let the foes of de- 
mocracy know that behind that policy is a 
united America. 


AR IS condemned on many grounds. 

Dr. James H. S. Bossard of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania condemns it be- 
cause of its tendency to crush man’s belief 
in justice. In times of peace it seems natu- 
ral to believe in a just relation between 
effort and result, between labor and the 
products of labor, a faith upon which the 
state must rest. In time of war, however, 
this conception changes. As Dr. Bossard 
says: “An irritating sense of incalculable 
chance takes its place. Things go awry 
from the point of view of reasonable caus- 
ality. ... Life becomes a carnival in 
which nothing remains true to _ itself. 
There is no apparent relation between what 
a man does and what happens to him. 
There is a robot-like disregard of individ- 
ual effort.” Then the tendency is to ask: 
“Why, then, be limited by the old restric- 
tions? Why be inhibited by yesterday’s 
virtues? Why then labor, and especially 
save, when their rewards are taken away, 
impersonally, through the law of chances?” 
It is our frequent affirmation that the su- 
preme evil of war is that wars may be won 
and justice defeated. 
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LL IS not well with the social and 
political sciences. It is pointed out 
by Dr. Sorokin, head of the Department of 
Sociology at Harvard University, that they 
are increasingly more uninspired, un- 
creative, and incapable. They enable us 
neither to’ foresee future trends nor to 
serve efficiently the practical needs of so- 
ciety. Speaking recently before the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the Doctor is reported as saying: 


“The more economists have tampered 
with economic conditions, the worse they 
have become; the more political scientists 
have reformed governments, the more are 
governments in need of reform; the more 
sociologists have tampered with the family, 
the more the family has disintegrated. 

“Likewise, all the social sciences have 
failed correctly to foresee the trends of 
important socio-cultural processes. On the 
eve of war they were forecasting peace; on 
the eve of economic crash and impoverish- 
ment, they were predicting bigger and bet- 
ter prosperity.” 


Dr. Sorokin calls, therefore, for a recon- 
struction of sociology from top to bottom 
with the view of making it “as valid as any 
variety of natural science.” When this has 
been accomplished the peace-movement 
will sit up and take notice, for it too has 
suffered from many a lame and impotent 
conclusion of some so-called “economist,” 
“political scientist,” or “sociologist.” 


RITAIN should not now be asked to 

state her specific peace program. Any 
program she might submit at this time, as 
Clement R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, re- 
marked in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 12, “would do more harm than good 
because it could not make for the unity of 
the country, unity with the Dominions, or 
unity with the United States and other 
civilized people associated with Britain.” 
Any blue-print for the post-war world, if 
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presented at the wrong time and found to 
contain wrong things, might disrupt the 
unity that already exists. Britain’s imme- 
diate task is to win the war, by which is 
meant to defeat Hitler and Mussolini, 
which at this stage of affairs appears to be 
primarily a military problem. Pitiful as it 
is true, it does not seem practical at this 
time to count on the propagation of peace 
aims as an effective weapon for victory. 


HERE seems to be an ethical law of 

indirection. To attain the greatest 
beauty the artist must love life more than 
art. To attain happiness one must love 
labor more than pleasure. To attain peace 
the majority of us must love those worthier 
matters of the law, justice, mercy and faith, 
more than the absence of war. There is 
a sort of consolation in this principle of 
indirection. It helps to make work seem 
reasonable. 


N HIS “Home Town” Sherwood Ander- 

son speaks of a young man with “a 
burning desire to remake life, the whole 
social scheme.” The youngster is a bit 
fretful, even angry at Mr. Anderson be- 
cause of his interest in oak hills and the 
smaller scenes. The author has come to 
doubt, however, the ends to be achieved by 
“trying to be a big thinker, a mover of 
masses of men,” and feels that “our only 
hope, in the present muddle, is to try think- 
ing small.”” So every generation tends to 
produce from out the depths its little 
thymes of little things. 


MERICANS cannot forget the sad 
plight of France. On February 19 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, made an appeal to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for another relief ship to 
carry milk, food, clothing and drugs to the 
unoccupied portions of that unhappy land. 
It is the desire of the Red Cross to keep at 
least two ships in constant operation for 
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relief services. It was reported that the 
British were prepared to relax the blockade 
sufficiently to permit this. At that time 
the S. S. Cold Harbor, bearing a cargo of 
$1,000,000 worth of supplies, was passing 
Spain on its way to Marseilles. 


OHN G. WINANT, our new Ambassa- 

dor to the Court of St. James, said to 
reporters on February 7: “I think some day 
that collaboration will have to reach much 
further than the United States and Great 
Britain.”’ Not a bad line for a beginner. 


RITAIN’S most powerful weapon in 

her war against the Axis powers is the 
blockade. For that reason she is cold to 
Mr. Herbert Hoover’s proposal to try as an 
experiment to aid hungry civilians in Bel- 
gium and refuses accordingly to relax her 
ban on food stuffs. While this is working 
extreme hardships upon civilian popula- 
tions throughout the countries overrun by 
Germany, it is reported that even the exiled 
governments of the occupied countries do 
not support Mr. Hoover. Germany says 
officially that the food situation in the 
stricken countries is due entirely to this 
British policy; but the attitude of Britain, 
as of the governments in exile, is that the 
whole situation is due entirely to German 
action. Britain holds, therefore, that it is 
Germany’s duty to see that these stricken 
peoples do not starve. Mr. Sumner Welles, 
our Under Secretary of State, considers 
that Germany is wholly responsible for 
feeding the populations of her occupied ter- 
ritories, since no food shortage would have 
existed were it not for the German occupa- 
tion. For outsiders to feed them would be 
a direct help to Germany and perhaps a 
fatal blow on Britain’s major military arm. 
Nevertheless, squelching our desire to help 
is but one more of the spiritual casualties of 
the whole diabolical outrage. Incidentally, 
no one is better qualified to serve our Good 
Samaritan urge in such a case than Herbert 
Hoover. 








6 
Our Inglorious Satisfaction 
HE controversy over our aid to Britain 
is not a matter of choice between good 
and evil. The question has come to be 


rather which of two evils must we choose. 
The situation has become too acute for any 
purely theoretical analysis. Specifically, do 
we favor a victory for Britain or a victory 
for Germany? That is the question. Col- 
onel Lindbergh’s plea for a peace without 
victory would mean leaving Germany in 
full possession of what she has already 
taken over. More to the point, it assumes 
that peace now without victory is a pos- 
sibility; which it is not. 

Great Britain has come to believe that 
Hitler and Mussolini must be defeated be- 
fore any proposals for the abolition of war 
can get a hearing. It is recalled that Mus- 
solini has said: “Fascism does not believe 
either in the possibility or in the utility 
of perpetual peace. A doctrine that is 
based on the premise of peace is foreign to 
Fascism.”  Hitler’s conquest of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and France 
appears to have closed the door as far as 
he is concerned to any program of peace 
now without victory. So, again, the war 
in Europe must end either with a victory 
for Britain or for Germany. That appears 
to be the tangible fact. 

In this case the sympathies of America, 
including the pacifists and isolationists so 
called, are mostly with Britain. This does 
not mean that Americans find Britain to 
be wholly in the right and Germany wholly 
in the wrong. It means that they believe 
Britain to be much more in the right than 
Germany. 

It is recalled that the Democratic and 
Republican parties during the last bitterly 
contested presidential campaign pledged to 
give the fullest material aid short of mili- 
tary participation to those nations resist- 
ing the powers that threaten the peace, lib- 
erty and well-being of the whole world. 
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That is where we of America now find our- 
selves. 

In implementing this policy Congress has 
recognized that it is the President of the 
United States, Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the nation, democratically 
chosen leader of the American people, to 
whom the powers of meeting an emergency 
must be entrusted. We see no reasons for 
fearing that President Roosevelt will misuse 
that power. With Mr. Willkie it is for us 
now to acknowledge in these matters of for- 
eign policy that Franklin Roosevelt is our 
President. 

World Affairs confesses, however, to an 
inglorious feeling of relief to have Mr. 
Churchill tell us as late as February 9 to 
put our confidence in Britain, that then 
“under Providence all will be well,” and 
that if only we give her “the tools” she 
“will finish the job.” 


The Road That Is Never Closed 


XPERIENCED workers for interna- 

tional peace are not loath to admit the 
obvious. They agree that when war is on 
they are usually as people trying to make 
themselves heard in a storm, and that many 
a “peace plan” of theirs turns out to be 
merely a waste of breath on a small sneeze. 
As someone has said about something else, 
it is easy for a peace proposal to head “‘into 
a coordinated and concrete hole.” 

The trained peaceworker admits all this, 
and much more. If, like Sabatini’s Scara- 
mouche, he believes himself to be “born 
with a gift of laughter and a sense that the 
world is mad,” it becomes easy to admit 
that the average “reformer” is simply one 
who insists that his conscience should be 
your guide; that an “expert” as well as the 
“spoon-fed” faddist is quite likely to be 
just an ordinary chap a long way from 
home; and a “highbrow” only a fellow 
who, educated above his intelligence, tells 
of things we already know in language we 
cannot understand. 
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Admitting all these things, workers for 
peace expect others to be equally fair and 
to agree that war, often revealing men in 
their noblest trim, is in itself an expression 
of him as the most uncertain, destructive 
and dangerous of all animals. Throughout 
history it is only man’s folly, prolific and 
pestiferous as pusley, that has kept him at 
his wars. 

In his Peace With Honour, A. A. Milne 
noting that man is supposed to have de- 
scended from monkeys observes that he 
“has been descending steadily for a million 
years.”” Professor E. A. Hooton of Har- 
vard, in his Why Men Behave Like Apes 
and Vice Versa, has this to say: “I do not 
see how today any human being can look 
an ape in the eye and claim relationship 
on any behavioral basis. Any reputable 
ape would repudiate the imputation of any 
common ancestry with man.” Hilaire Bel- 
loc in his little essay On Nothing has this 
phrase: “This sweet world always except- 
ing man the marplot.” So it is easy to 
understand why Professor W. D. Pitkin of 
Columbia University has begun his series of 
sixty volumes with a preliminary text of 
540 pages entitled A Short Introduction to 
the History of Human Stupidity. 

And yet, in these giddily balanced times, 
there is comfort in the fact that while 
human beings have been creating and using 
man-killing instruments for millions of 
years, they did begin to get away from 
them albeit only about 5000 years ago. 
The point here is that it is only for that 
brief time—SO00 short years—that men 
have been making use of such ideas as 
justice, law, righteousness, conscience. The 
toad for these principles—opened in Egypt 
so short time ago—can never be closed. 
Through all the years ahead, as far as we 
can see, people will go on seeking to im- 
prove the processes of law and judicial 
settlement without which there can be no 
tranquillity of order, which is peace. When 
for a time war stops man’s march along the 
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road, the road is not closed. It is still 
there, wide, clear and waiting. Even if we 
are not always as “strong and content” 
as Whitman, it is always an _ expres- 
sion of sanity to sing our “Song of the 
Open Road.” 

True, in these fateful times it is not 
easy even for the searchers for peace to 
agree among themselves,—witness the pro- 
ceedings in our Congress over our policies 
towards the wars in Europe and the Far 
East. Ina general way it is recognized that 
peace for the future will be affected by 
economic systems involving markets, the 
distribution of raw materials, tariffs and 
currencies; by international labor relations; 
by laws and courts; by organizations; by 
science, religion and philanthropy. 

Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, however, 
Acting President of the American Peace 
Society, brings all this down to realities of 
the hour. Concerned for an ultimate, prac- 
tical organization of peace,* he sees no 
justification for asking England now to de- 
fine her peace objectives in detail. He 
does not see how the United States could 
attempt to define peace objectives for Eng- 
land, especially since it cannot define its 
own specific objectives beyond aiding Brit- 
ain to stop Hitler. 

With his trained eyes on the open road, 
Dr. Brown sees, however, that the United 
States must go about the business now of 
examining and dispassionately defining the 
reasonable bases for an orderly world when 
once the war is over. This means the state- 
ment of certain tried principles controlling 
normal relations of peoples and nations. 
More specifically it involves problems of 
economic, trade, raw materials, finance; the 
renovation of international law and the 
perfection of existing agencies for the ad- 
ministration of justice among nations such 
as the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Organization, Arbitral Tribunals 
and the World Court. It may concern the 


* See his article, pp 18-21. 
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possible creation of new agencies such as 
more commercial arbitral tribunals, new 
international claims courts, and even courts 
of international criminal justice. 

All this requires, as Dr. Brown would 
agree, an authoritative Study and Investi- 
gation Commission composed of best minds 
in the various fields. Such a Commission 
would help toward the coordination of 
diverse groups such as the American Peace 
Society, the World Peace Foundation, the 
National Peace Conference, the Shotwell 
Commission, the Government Committee 
now at work, and others. As for the West- 
ern Hemisphere in particular, we know 
that Dr. Brown especially favors studies for 
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the promotion of peace and justice in 
cooperation with an Interparliamentary 
Union Conference for the twenty-two goy- 
ernments on this side of the world. 

Wells, fire, roads—these have been man’s 
means of improving his station throughout 
the ages. There are many roads of high 
renown. The road that leads to a warless 
world will soon be again the chief interest 
of all civilized human beings. Wars may 
drive us off our course for a time but the 
road is never closed. Dr. Brown’s pro- 
posals show how best to get back onto that 
only road where one ever finds what Horace 
called that “uncorrupted faith which is the 
sister of justice.” 
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Britain’s Problem in India 


HE Indian National Congress guided 
in the main by Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, high class Hindu, is determined to 
have self government for India. The Sov- 
ereign over India is H. M. George VI who 
serves as connecting link between the In- 
dian States and British India. The Viceroy 
and Governor General is the Marquess of 
Linlithgow who assumed office April 18, 
1936, and whose term has been extended 
to April, 1942. There are divergent inter- 
ests such as differences between the Hindus 
and the Moslems, and differences within 
each of these groups. 
The All-Indian Congress Committee 
clarifies its stand on Gandhi’s doctrine of 
non-violence in these words: 


“The Committee is convinced and recent world 
events have demonstrated, that complete world 
disarmament is necessary, and the establishment 
of new and juster political and economic order, 
if the world is not to destroy itself and revert to 
barbarism. ... Effective disarmament and the 


establishment of world peace by the ending of 
national wars, depend ultimately on the removal 
of the causes of wars and national conflicts. 
These causes must be rooted out by the ending 
of the domination of one country over another 


and the exploitation of one people or group by 
another. To that end India will peacefully labour, 
and it is with this objective in view that the 
people of India desire to attain the status of a 
free and independent nation. Such freedom will 
be the prelude to the close association with other 
countries within a comity of free nations for the 
peace and progress of the world.” 


During the last year seven of the eleven 
British provinces where Congress ministers 
had resigned remained under the adminis- 
tration of the governments. The Moslem 
League refuses to submit to any “Hindu 
Raj” and favors the sacrifice if necessary 
of Indian political unity by the creation 
of autonomous Moslem and Hindu states. 

The working committee of the Congress 
at one time absolved Mr. Gandhi from re- 
sponsibility for Congress policy towards the 
war, since it could not adopt his complete 
pacifism. Moderate leaders are reported to 
be doing all in their power to bring about 
agreement in support of Britain in the war. 

The situation has mischievous potential- 
ities in that the Congress Party leaders are 
not prepared to disentangle their domestic 
grievances from the vaster conflict which 
holds the world stage. The British aim is to 
relinquish power to Indian hands at the 
earliest propitious moment; the Congress 
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leaders assert that the time has come to 
do it now. 

Congress commentators maintain that 
India was committed to war with Germany, 
not with the sanction of the Indian people 
but by reason of the country’s dependence 
upon Great Britain. This is true in the sense 
that India did not declare war as the Do- 
minions did, for the reason that India has 
not yet attained Dominion status. But un- 
der the system by which India is at present 
governed the declaration of war was consti- 
tutionally proper, although something may 
be said for the Indian argument that In- 
dian opinion should have been consulted. 
It is maintained that such consultation 
would have found the Congress Party as- 
sociating itself with the war effort, but there 
is no evidence that the political demands 
which are being made now would not have 
been made earlier and would not have con- 
ditioned the party’s war support. While 
anxious to see Naziism defeated the Con- 
gress leaders felt then, as they do now, that 
they would place themselves in an invidious 
position if they allied themselves for war 
purposes with that British “imperialism” 
they have always condemned. 

Reduced to its simplest form the constant 
factor in the Indian controversy is the 
question of future constitutional relations 
between the British, the Hindus, and the 
Moslems. A concomitant factor is the 
Hindu-Moslem problem. To name these 
two communities separately does not neces- 
sarily imply a communal approach to the 
constitutional question, although the re- 
moval of Hindu-Moslem difficulties is es- 
sential before India can negotiate as a na- 
tional entity. The differences which keep 
the two communities apart are an integral 
part of the problem; they are facts in a sit- 
uation in which the elimination of British 
controls is contingent on Hindu-Moslem 
agreement. Moreover, the differences which 
now divide the communities are not derived 
solely from ancient controversies inherent 
in contrasting religions, opposing cultures, 
and divergent social customs; they have 
been intensified by the efforts of both com- 
munities to secure the power which Great 
Britain is obviously relinquishing. 

To emphasize the essential importance 
of Hindu-Moslem agreement does not im- 
ply, as Nationalists assert, that the British 
are pursuing a policy of “divide and rule.” 
The divisions exist, and British rule is cer- 
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tain as long as they do. Recent British dec- 
larations have clearly shown that it suits 
British policy to secure Hindu-Moslem 
agreement, although Indian commentators 
maintain that British intentions are insin- 
cere. Successive British Governments have 
announced without equivocation that the 
British purpose is to assist India towards 
Dominionhood, and taking the long view 
there is no insincerity whatever in these 
declarations. To secure the conditions that 
will enable the establishment of Dominion 
government the British regard it as neces- 
sary that some form of political agreement 
should be reached between the main com- 
munities of British India, and that the In- 
dian States should in some manner be af- 
filiated with this unified British India. 
These intentions obviously aim at Indian 
unity, and when this unity exists the Brit- 
ish Government is faced with an entirely 
new and very much simpler problem. It 
then becomes a direct question between two 
countries whose spokesmen will represent 
each, and nothing will remain for final set- 
tlement except those special problems which 
are the logical consequence of Great Brit- 
ain’s long connection with the country. 
The Congress Party’s demand for inde- 
pendence, based on a Constitution framed 
by a Constituent Assembly, patently con- 
flicts with British intentions; but, unhap- 
pily for India, it conflicts even more defi- 
nitely with the policies of other political 
element in India. The Princes are unwilling 
to associate themselves with a policy which 
seeks to establish independence, because 
the tradition of their States has not yet 
taken full cognizance of the democratic 
theory; the Moslem League, while asking 
independence for Moslems as such, opposes 
independence of the kind sought by the 
Congress Party, because they fear the ap- 
plication of majority rule will mean the 
political subjection of the Moslem commu- 
nity; the Scheduled Castes, while they ad- 
here to Hinduism, are apprehensive that 
their status under majority rule will be dis- 
advantageous to them, in view of their mi- 
nority position in the Hindu ethical system; 
the Hindu Mahasabha (orthodox Hindu 
body) quite frankly contends that the fu- 
ture India must inevitably reflect the politi- 
cal philosophy of Hinduism. The Congress 
Party, basing its faith on democracy as 
practised in Great Britain and the United 
States, holds that all of these divergent 
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policies will vanish if the British make a 
declaration of Indian independence and 
leave the people of the country to deter- 
mine their constitutional and political fu- 
ture. 

Britain admits that in its present attitude 
the Congress Party finds some support from 
left-wing elements in Great Britain who are 
inclined to regard non-Congress demands 
as being of little consequence if they run 
counter to the normally accepted standards 
of democracy. Actually the clash of ideals 
between the Congress Party and the Mos- 
lem League is the root cause of the present 
deadlock, so far as British India is con- 
cerned. Those commentators who say that 
the British should meet the Congress de- 
mands are shutting their eyes to the situa- 
tion that will develop in India if Moslem 
opinion is ignored. They mock the “two 
nations” theory of the Moslems, overlook- 
ing the fact that it is the declared goal of 
the Moslem League; they say that Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, President of the League, is 
not representative of Moslem opinion, for- 
getting that he holds a mandate from the 
League, the largest Moslem party, to act 
in its behalf; they assert, with justice, that 
no minority should have the right to veto 
constitutional advance, but do not always 
recall that this particular minority borders 
on 90,000,000 souls and has no cultural, 
social, or religious affinities with the major- 
ity community with which it is expected to 
associate. Persistence in this policy of in- 
sisting that the Moslems must accept de- 
mocracy as understood in Great Britain will 
inevitably lead to political strife in India, 
and there are some who honestly believe 
that it will lead to civil war. 

The Moslem League has made its posi- 
tion clear beyond doubt. It seeks independ- 
ence of the British, but it also seeks inde- 
pendence of the Hindus. Its spokesmen say 
that democracy is unworkable in India, and 
that their community will agree to no all- 
India Constitution that is based on major- 
ity rule. Rather would they see India di- 
vided between the two main communities, 
with the Moslems sheltering within the fold 
of a new State, generally described as Pakis- 
tan. Some Moslems go so far as to say that 
they will not again accept Congress govern- 
ment in the Provinces, but in the main they 
are prepared to leave the constitutional 
question in abeyance until after the war, so 
long as they are satisfied that the British 
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will not, in the meantime, grant further 
political concessions to the Congress Party. 

In these highly complicated circum- 
stances the viceroy agreed to expand his 
Executive Council by including representa- 
tives of Indian political parties, and to cre- 
ate a War Advisory Council, which would 
include representatives of the Indian States 
as well as British India. The intention un- 
derlying these proposals was to secure In- 
dian collaboration in winning the war and 
to encourage cooperation between political 
groups that might lead to greater unity in 
the future. The proposal for an expanded 
Executive Council was rejected by the Con- 
gress Party, on the ground that it meant 
no real transfer of power; it was rejected 
by the Moslem League on the ground that 
it carried no assurance that would protect 
the Moslems in the event of Congress col- 
laboration later. Party considerations gov- 
erned both decisions, no attempt being made 
by the Congress leaders to analyze the pro- 
posal on its merits. Other political elements 
were prepared to cooperate, but in the ab- 
sence of support from the two principal 
parties the scheme was temporarily aban- 
doned. The alternative suggested by the 
Congress Party is a National Government 
with full powers, notwithstanding Moslem 
opposition to it; the alternative suggested 
by the Moslem League virtually amounts to 
a British-Moslem Government, notwith- 
standing the Congress Party’s opposition to 
that. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi has side-tracked 
all these problems by bringing his party 
into opposition to Great Britain on an en- 
tirely irrelevant issue. Admitting that the 
party is in danger of self-extinction, he has 
demanded freedom of speech to condemn 
Indian participation in the war. He is ap- 
plying his theory of non-violence to inter- 
national affairs, meaning that material sup- 
port should not be given to the war effort, al- 
though he condemns Naziism morally. The 
idealism underlying this policy is tainted 
with political considerations, for Congress 
men were prepared to assist the war effort 
if their political demands had been met. 
It is true that Mr. Gandhi has never offered 
more than moral support to Great Britain; 
but the satyagraha movement now in full 
swing finds Congress leaders, under Mr. 
Gandhi’s direction, going to prison for urg- 
ing people not to assist the war effort, al- 
though they themselves a few months ago 
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implied that their party would assist in 
waging war in return for the creation of a 
government of their own liking. 


Pan American Day 
April 14 


S DURING the past ten years, April 
14th will again be observed this year 
as Pan American Day, a day officially set 
aside and recognized by the American re- 
publics to commemorate their peace, friend- 
ship and solidarity. Annually the signifi- 
cance of this event becomes more evident: 
and annually the Pan American Union in 
Washington, the international organiza- 
tion of the twenty-one republics, prepares 
and distributes material designed to pro- 
mote interest in the Americas and to fa- 
cilitate the preparation of programs appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

This year, responding to the growing 
popular desire for further information, the 
Pan American Union has prepared a series 
of highly attractive Poster Stamps, so that 
our people may better “Know the Amer- 
icas.” These Poster Stamps feature the 
extensive list of material which the Pan 
American Union has just announced for 
Pan American Day in 1941, and which in- 
cludes plays and pageants, biographies, 
short stories, and literature on different 
phases of Inter-American relations. 

The Poster Stamps, 2 inches by 1%, 
printed in four color offset-process, will 
disclose 24 different subjects of interest in 
the 21 republics of the Americas. Such 
outstanding subjects as “The Christ of the 
Andes,” towering above the mountainous 
skyline of Argentina and Chile; Chichen 
Itza; the silent enigmatic relic of a civi- 
lization that flourished before Europe knew 
of the New World; the Falls of the Iguazu, 
mightier than Niagara; the Citadel of Chris- 
tophe in Haiti, begun in 1806, 3,000 feet 
above the sea, to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere against encroachments from the Old 
World, and many other Inter-American fea- 
tures are depicted on the “Know the Amer- 
icas” Poster Stamps. 

This 1941 series of 24 Poster Stamps and 
an attractive descriptive album for mount- 
ing will be offered at 15 cents per unit mailed 
anywhere within the scope of the Pan Amer- 
ican Postal Union and Canada, post paid; 
or at 10 cents each if purchased in lots of 
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20 or more units at one time. The album 
contains a general story, text descriptive 
of the stamps, a colorful spread of the 21 
flags, and a map of the continent, also in 
color. 

“Know the Americas” Poster Stamps will 
be fitting emissaries of interest and educa- 
tion when affixed to either personal or busi- 
ness stationery. In study groups they will 
prove invaluable aids toward visualizing 
scenes which texts can but ineffectually de- 
scribe. In class rooms they will constitute 
an incomparable media to stimulate child 
interest in the features which go to give 
the Americas distinction and individuality. 
Among those interested in Poster Stamps 
as a hobby, “Know the Americas” series 
will add a new zest to collecting. Postage 
stamp collectors will seek them to embel- 
lish their pages mounted with postage 
stamps reflecting the same and associated 
subjects. The non-initiate will find the 
mounting of the “Know the Americas” into 
their appropriate spaces, in the artistic de- 
scriptive album, to be a fascinating pastime 
of inestimable value. 

Teachers, group leaders and organiza- 
tions may obtain free of charge the mate- 
rial in which they are interested by writing 
to the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. The literature to be distributed by 
the Pan American Union for Pan American 
Day this year is as follows: 


1. The Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for February—a special issue dedi- 
cated to the occasion. 

2. Inter-American Cooperation—a con- 
densed presentation relating to the means 
used and the accomplishments achieved in 
promoting closer Inter-American unity. 

3. The National Heroes of Latin Amer- 
ica—an illuminating series of thrilling bi- 
ographies. 

4. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the 
Americas—an instructive, illustrated book- 
let of their meanings. 

5. Children of the Other Americas—a 
series of short stories for elementary 
schools. 

6. Ask Me Another—a good quiz book 
with questions and answers. 

7. What Others Have Done for Pan 
American Day. 

8. A Pan American Friendship Party— 
an upper grade elementary school play by 
Dorothy Kathryn Egbert. 
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9. Christ of the Andes—a 15 minute 
play for 6th grade pupils by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. 

10. Pan American Day—a short pag- 
eant suitable for elementary grades. 

11. Pan America—a 30 minute pageant 
suitable for high schools by Grace H. Swift. 

12. Great Names in Latin American His- 
tory—a 15 minute radio script by Emilio 
L. Guerra. 

13. A Tribute to Pan America—a one 
hour radio travelogue dialogue. 

14. International Law and International 
Peace in the Americas. 

15. A Half a Century of Economic Prog- 
ress. 

16. Contributions to the Intellectual Life 
of the Western Hemisphere—a half century 
review of the fields of literature, plastic 
arts, music, education and sciences. 

A piano arrangement of excerpts from the 
national anthems of the 21 American repub- 
lics at 25c a copy, post free. 


Two New Pan American 
Commissions 


HE Eighth American Scientific Congress 

during the sessions held at Washington 
in May, 1940, adopted resolutions recom- 
mending the establishment of a Pan Ameri- 
can Resources Commission and a Pan 
American Soil Conservation Commission. 
Subsequently, the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union authorized the crea- 
tion of these new inter-American bodies 
and requested the governments of the 
American republics to designate their 
representatives on the respective Commis- 
sions. 

Under the arrangement approved by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, the Pan American Resources Com- 
mission will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing an inventory of world 
natural resources and of formulating policies 
and programs designed to assure the con- 
servation and prudent utilization of natural 
resources for the welfare of all nations. It 
is anticipated that the Pan American soil 
Conservation Commission will take steps 
to encourage the expansion of soil conserva- 
tion programs in the 21 American repub- 
lics, as well as the exchange of trained per- 
sonnel and technical information, with a 
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view to effecting a coordinated approach to 
the conservation problem on a continental 
basis. The Governing Board of the Union 
has recommended that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission be composed of the Minis- 
ters of Agriculture of the American repub- 
lics or their designates. 

The President has approved the designa- 
tion of the Honorable Frederic A. Delano, 
Chairman of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, as this Government’s repre- 
sentative on the Pan American Resources 
Commission. With the approval of the 
President, Mr. Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, Department 
of Agriculture, will serve as the designate 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on the Pan 
American Soil Conservation Commission. 


Latin American Agreements 


HE first Regional Conference of River 

Plata countries closed its sessions at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on February 6, 1941, 
after signing nine conventions, one recom- 
mendation and sixteen resolutions. Ac- 
cording to the press the conference was 
considered to be one of the most successful 
inter-American assemblies ever held. Lead- 
ing delegates expressed the belief that 
regional meetings like that are in position 
to work more intensively on local and in- 
ternational problems, to find more satis- 
factory compromises for widely conflicting 
interests, and to agree upon more definite 
solutions than is possible at general Pan 
American Conferences treating problems 
from the divergent viewpoints of twenty-one 
nations. 

Nevertheless, in setting up their perma- 
nent office to continue the work begun 
at Montevideo, leading delegates empha- 
sized that they intend to make the regional 
group a vital, active section of Pan Ameri- 
canism rather than to separate themselves 
from the general continental program. 

Delegates admitted that the success of 
their effort must depend largely on the 
attitude of Washington toward the sus- 
pension of the most-favored-nation clause 
and the establishment of a permanent re- 
gional office. They expressed the hope that 
their conference would serve as an example 
for similar organizations, which they be- 
lieve will greatly strengthen continental 
organization. 
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The documents which they signed at 
the conference were summarized in a wire- 
less dispatch to the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 7, as follows: 


1. A convention by which Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay bind themselves not 
to seek under the most-favored-nation 
clause any special concession granted by 
any one of them to Bolivia and Paraguay, 
the convention to remain in force for ten 
years, with the provision that it expires 
automatically if any concession granted to 
Bolivia or Paraguay is extended to any 
other country by a most-favored-nation 
clause. 

2. A convention setting up permanent 
regional headquarters in Buenos Aires to 
direct regional economic relations. 

3. A convention by which the River 
Plata countries bind themselves to give 
preferential treatment to each other’s prod- 
ucts by granting differential rebates on 
land, river and air transport. 

4. A convention creating facilities for 
the interchange of banking, credit and 
foreign exchange operations. 

5. A convention guaranteeing freedom 
of transit through territory of the River 
Plata countries. 

6. A convention to facilitate the increase 
of tourist trade among the participating 
countries. 

7. A convention granting freedom of 
transport to locally produced petroleum 
over the regional system of pipe lines. 

8. A convention establishing a regional 
parcel post to facilitate transport of mer- 
chandise in packages up to forty-four 
pounds at a discount of 20 per cent on 
existing rates. 

9. A convention establishing free visas 
for immigrants entering any River Plata 
country in transit to another country of the 
regional group. 

Study of Customs Union 

10. A recommendation that the River 
Plata countries study the possibility of 
organizing a regional customs union. 

11. A resolution urging negotiation of 
bilateral treaties to facilitate retail com- 
merce across frontiers by abolishing duties 
and customs formalities on the movement 
of perishable products destined for local 
consumption. 

12. A resolution recommending ratifica- 
tion of the commercial arbitration resolu- 
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tions of the seventh Pan-American Con- 
ference; constitution of local sections of 
the committee on commercial arbitration 
similar to those constituted by Argentina 
and Brazil; modification of legislation to 
give juridical force to arbitration clauses 
in commercial contracts; recommendation, 
as an example, of the convention on com- 
mercial arbitration signed between the Ar- 
gentine and United States Chambers of 
Commerce. 

13. A resolution expressing an intention 
to reduce consular fees and adopt uniform 
consular forms and regulations. 

14. A resolution urging early convening 
of the international conference recom- 
mended by the conference of jurisconsults 
at Montevideo in December, 1939, to draw 
up uniform legislation covering transporta- 
tion. 

15. A resolution recommending construc- 
tion of a system of regional road connec- 
tions with the Pan-American Highway. 

16. A resolution declaring ferry boats to 
be extensions of the roads they connect 
and therefore liberated from port dues 
and other formalities to which they now 
are subjected as vessels. 

17. A resolution recommending that the 
participating countries reciprocally extend 
to one another’s vessels engaged in inland 
river traffic the same privileges and advan- 
tages they extend to their own. 

Concessions to Landlocked 

18. A resolution recommending that Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Uruguay negotiate bi- 
lateral treaties with Bolivia and Paraguay 
granting them special concessions designed 
to overcome difficulties traceable to their 
shut-in geographical situation. 

19. A resolution urging constitution of 
a mixed commission of technical experts 
to study measures of regional cooperation 
in construction of public works, to arrange 
local financing and to provide for pref- 
erential use of materials produced by the 
River Plata countries. 

20. A resolution urging the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union to expedite its study and report 
on the projected treaty for creation of an 
institute of animal and vegetable sanitary 
police and recommending that the River 
Plata countries meantime negotiate bilateral 
agreements among themselves to establish 
such sanitary police. 
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21. A resolution establishing facilities for 
interchange of patent medicines and other 
pharmaceutical preparations produced by 
the River Plata countries. 

22. A resolution inviting Bolivia to ratify 
measures for the suppression of smuggling 
adopted at the conference of Ministers of 
Finance in Montevideo in January, 1939, 
at which Bolivia was not represented. 

23. A resolution urging the countries of 
the River Plata to adopt the Uruguayan 
law of July 13, 1910, facilitating the inter- 
change of books and give it the name of the 
Rodo Law in honor of Uruguay’s famous 
writer. 

24. A resolution providing for construc- 
tion of free port zones. 

25. A resolution providing for organiza- 
tion of mixed commissions of technical ex- 
perts to study means for improving navi- 
gation of the rivers of the Plata system. 

26. A resolution to guarantee free transit 
across territories of the River Plata coun- 
tries in accordance with existing inter- 
national and local laws. 


A British Diary of the Year 1940 * 


JANUARY 


5 Resignation of Mr. Hore-Belisha as Sec- 
retary of State for War announced. 

8 Rationing of bacon and ham, butter 
and sugar in operation. 


FEBRUARY 

3 Trade Agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and Turkey signed. 

16 H. M.S. Cossack freed 299 British sea- 
men from German prison ship Altmark. 


MARCH 


12 Russo-Finnish Peace Treaty signed. 

13 Sir Michael O’Dwyer shot dead in Lon- 
don. 

20 French Cabinet (M. Daladier)  re- 
signed. M. Reynaud formed Ministry 
on 21st. 

28 The Supreme War Council agreed not 
to negotiate or conclude an armistice or 
treaty of peace except by mutual agree- 
ment. 


APRIL 


9 Germany invaded Norway and Den- 
mark. 


* London Times, January 2, 1941. 
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10 British destroyers attacked German na- 
val units at Narvik. 

13 Further attack on Narvik—seven Ger- 
man destroyers sunk. 

15 British troops landed in Norway. 

23 Second War Budget. Income-tax 7s. 

6d. 


May 


2 Allied forces at Namsos re-embarked. 

10 Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg in- 
vaded by Germany. British troops en- 
tered Belgium. 

11 War Cabinet formed under Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 

15 Capitulation of 
signed at 11 a. m. 
War Office announced decision to cre- 
ate the Local Defence Volunteers. Title 
changed to Home Guard in July. 

24 King George broadcast a message to 
the Empire. 

28 The Belgian Army laid down its arms 
at 4 a. m. Narvik captured from the 
Germans. 


Netherlands Army 


JUNE 


3 First German bombing raid on Paris. 
Evacuation from Dunkirk area com- 


pleted. 

5 Sir S. Cripps appointed Ambassador to 
Russia. 

7 Berlin bombed by French aircraft. 
First V. C. of the war awarded post- 
humously. 

8 Germany launched big attack against 
Paris. 


9 The King of Norway and the Prime 
Minister ordered forces to cease hostil- 
ities at midnight. 

10 Withdrawal of British and French 
troops from North Norway announced. 

11 Italy entered the war. 

Mr. Churchill visited M. Reynaud at 
Tours. 

12 First R. A. F. bombing raid on Italy. 

14 German troops entered Paris. 

16 France asked to be released from obli- 
gations under Anglo-French Agreement. 
British Government offered to conclude 
Act of Union. 

French Cabinet (Reynaud) resigned. 
Marshal Pétain formed new Govern- 
ment. 

22 France signed armistice with Germany. 

24 France signed armistice with Italy. 
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27 British Government recognized Gen- 
eral De Gaulle as leader of all Free 
Frenchmen. 

Marshal Balbo killed in air crash. 

30 Channel Islands occupied by German 

troops. 


During the month beginning June 18, 336 
civilians were killed and 476 seriously 
injured as a result of air raids on Great 
Britain. 


JULY 

3 British action against French fleet at 
Oran and Mers-el-Kebir. 

5 Vichy Government broke off diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain. 

6 British action against French battle- 
cruiser Dunkerque at Oran. 

8 British action against French battleship 
Richelieu at Dakar. 

9 Duke of Windsor appointed Governor 
of Bahama Islands. 

10 National Assembly accorded full powers 
to Pétain Government. 

12 New French Government formed. 

17 Last section of Baghdad Railway com- 
pleted. 
Egyptian Debt Control abolished. 

18 Burma Road closed by Great Britain 
for three months. 

23 Third War Budget. Income-tax 8s. 6d. 


During the month of July 258 civilians were 
killed and 321 seriously injured as a re- 
sult of air raids on Great Britain. 


AUGUST 


3 Lithuania 
Union. 
Italy invaded British Somaliland. 
Latvia incorporated into Soviet Union. 
Estonia incorporated into Soviet Union. 
German air attacks on Great Britain in- 
tensified. 
Withdrawal of British troops from 
Shanghai announced. 
15 German raid on Croydon. 
17 Germany announced “total blockade” 
of Great Britain. 
During the previous week 492 German 
aircraft brought down. 
19 Evacuation of British forces in Somali- 
land announced. 
Leon Trotsky murdered in Mexico. 
Rumania ceded South Dobruja to Bul- 
garia. 
24 First enemy bombs on Central London. 
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25 First R. A. F. bombing raid on Berlin. 

30 Agreement signed by Rumania and 
Hungary settling dispute in Transyl- 
vania. 


During the month of August 1,075 civilians 
were killed and 1,261 seriously injured 
as a result of air raids on Great Britain. 


SEPTEMBER 


2 It was announced that an evacuation 
ship had been torpedoed. All children 
saved. 

5 French Cabinet reorganized; M. Laval 
Deputy Premier. 

6 King Carol of Rumania abdicated. 

10 German bomb exploded at Buckingham 
Palace. 

12 Italian army crossed Egyptian frontier. 

15 185 German planes shot down over 
Great Britain. 

17 City of Benares conveying children to 
Canada sunk by U-boat. 

23 King George broadcast a message to 
Great Britain and the Empire. 

26 M. Laval designated as Marshal Pé- 
tain’s successor as Chief of State. 

27 Pact signed in Berlin between Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 


During the month of September 6,954 civil- 
ians were killed and 10,615 seriously in- 
jured as a result of air raids on Great 
Britain. 


OCTOBER 


7 German troops entered Rumania. 
13 Princess Elizabeth broadcast a message 
to children of the Empire. 
17 Burma Road reopened. 
21 Purchase Tax came into operation. 
28 Italy invaded Greece. 
31 First R. A. F. bombing raid on Naples. 


During the month of October 6,334 civil- 
ians were killed and 8,695 seriously in- 
jured as a result of air raids on Great 
Britain. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Heaviest R. A. F. raid (to date) on 
Berlin. 

3 Landing of British troops on Greek ter- 
ritory announced. 

4 Spanish Military Commander pro- 

claimed himself Governor of Tangier. 

Presidential election in U. S. A. Mr. 

Roosevelt re-elected. 


ul 








11 British air-raid on Italian fleet at Ta- 
ranto. 
Thirteen Italian raiders destroyed near 
London. 
Declaration by Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land on closer cooperation. 

15 Heaviest R. A. F. attack (to date) on 
Hamburg. 

20 Hungary joined the Three-Power Pact. 

22 Greek troops occupied Koritza. 

23 Rumania joined the Three-Power Pact. 

27 Numerous executions by Rumanian Iron 
Guard. 


During the month of November 4,588 civil- 
ians were killed and 6,202 seriously in- 
jured as a result of air raids on Great 
Britain. 


DECEMBER 


6 Marshal Badoglio resigned as Supreme 
Commander of Italian armed forces. 
Santi Quaranta occupied by Greeks. 

8 Greek troops entered Argyrokastro. 
Further resignations of Italian defence 
chiefs announced. 

9 British attacked Italians in Western 
Desert. 

11 Sidi Barrani captured by British. 

12 Hungary and Yugoslavia signed pact of 
friendship. 

14 Laval dismissed by Marshal Pétain; 
Flandin appointed Foreign Minister. 

16 Sollum and Fort Capuzzo captured from 
Italians. 

23 Mr. Churchill broadcast to Italian peo- 
ple. 

British Cabinet changes announced. 
Lord Halifax appointed Ambassador in 
Washington. 

24 Recent bombing of Houses of Parlia- 
ment announced. 

27 Nauru shelled by German raider dis- 
guised as Japanese ship. 

29 In addition to many other historic 
buildings and business premises, Guild- 
hall, Trinity House, and several Halls 
of City Companies destroyed or severely 
damaged as a result of indiscriminate 
showering of incendiary bombs. 
President Roosevelt broadcast to Amer- 
ican nation on danger from the Axis. 

31 The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John Fund reached £4,135,000. 
Lord Mayor’s National Air Raid Dis- 

tress Fund totalled £1,800,000. 








Peace Conjectures in Case of a 
Hitler Victory 


iy CASE of a decisive defeat of the 
Allies Germany will in all probability 
be the European power house. Only Ger- 
many will be in a position to guarantee 
the new peace. Britain will be powerless 
in affairs affecting the continent. Germany 
will have a voice in the councils of the con- 
quered states. The final peace treaty will 
give Germany perhaps a final voice in all 
treaties which the conquered powers may 
wish to make, whether with each other or 
with nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

It may be expected that Germany will 
treat her conquered peoples with severity, 
including the small nations. The German 
authorities look upon these little govern- 
ments as having deliberately placed obsta- 
cles in Hitler’s way, and that they have 
little if any right even to an independent 
existence. Interpreters, writing from Ber- 
lin, say rather openly that Belgium has been 
invaded for the last time. They stress the 
racial and language divisions between the 
Walloons and “oppressed” Flemings which 
in turn suggests that Belgium might be split 
into two, each part separately under Ger- 
man domination with the Reich Army as- 
suming the role of protector against any 
challenger disputing Germany’s rights. 

The May 10 memorandum accompanying 
the invasion specifically stated that the 
Reich had no intentions on Belgium’s sover- 
eignty or form of government. Therefore 
it is possible that at least the Walloons will 
be permitted to keep their country and the 
Royal House, although as a mere vassal. 

Holland, in a similar predicament, runs 
the risk of being reduced to the state of a 
colony. 

England, deprived of further influence on 
the Continent, would likely find herself an 
isolated kingdom. Ireland would be given 
complete independence, as would Ulster. 
It is expected that the British colonies and 
dominions would decide, or try to decide, 
their own fate and they might all succeed 
in doing so with the exception of South 
Africa, which, there is reason to believe, 
Herr Hitler will wish to annex to Germany. 

India and Australia would be left as 
prey for covetous neighbors but they would 
have a chance for independence if they 
fought for it. 
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Canada, already enjoying the protection 
of the Monroe Doctrine, might try inde- 
pendence or solve her problems by solicit- 
ing membership in the United States. 

The Mediterranean would once more be- 
come an Italian sea, of course, at the ex- 
pense of Gibraltar and Egypt and, it is 
likely, at that of Yugoslavia and Greece. 

The future of the Baltic basin rests on 
the degree to which Russo-German friend- 
ship is maintained. 

It is taken for granted that Herr Hitler 
will strongly oppose any attempts on the 
part of the United States to have a finger 
in the peace pie even as an “unofficial ob- 
server.” Herr Hitler has often expressed 
distrust for American diplomacy as far as, 
in his opinion, it has sought to thwart his 
plans. 

The fate of France in Herr Hitler’s new 
deal will mean the loss of the departments 
of Alpes Maritimes and the two Savoies in 
order to deprive her of a favorable frontier 
against Italy, and further of Corsica and 
Tunis. The loss of Alsace-Loraine is al- 
ready a fait accompli. 

Britain’s analysis of the Hitler program 
is that two features of the “Golden Age for 
Europe’”—as some Nazi newspapers dub 
it—stand out. In the first place, it will 
be autocratic, based on the Fiihrerprinzip. 
Just what is meant by this Fuehrer prin- 
cipal is not quite clear. It may mean that 
each European nation is to have its Fuhrer 
responsible to the great Oberfiihrer in Ber- 
lin. It may mean that as Hitler is the 
Fuehrer of Germany, so Germany will be 
the Fuehrer of Europe. It may mean that 
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Italy will function as a sort of minor 
Fuehrer of the Mediterranean nations and 
Hungary perhaps of the Balkans. In any 
event it will mean that Europe will be or- 
ganized from Berlin in some sort of Colo- 
nial system. The familiar German policy 
of de-industrializing the Balkan countries 
and the diversion of their resources to pri- 
mary production for the German market 
will be continued and extended to France 
and Holland. Denmark has been told that 
her system of intensive dairy farming and 
stock feeding from imported fodder must 
be converted to the production of cereal 
root crops. 

England sees in all this an increasing 
fall in the standards of living and ulti- 
mately a reduction of population, leaving 
however a reserve of cheap labor for Ger- 
man industry. At best, it all spells a Ger- 
man “plutoautocracy” resting on the ex- 
ploitation of subject European nations by 
Nordic supermen. 

The second outstanding feature of Hit- 
ler’s plan, Britain believes, is the isola- 
tion of Europe from the rest of the world. 
Upon this point the London Times observes 
editorially that the German press has for 
sometime been canvassing a “Monroe Doc- 
trine for Europe.” A Hitler victory would 
make Germany the most powerful nation in 
Europe militarily and industrially. Ger- 
many would have her own way in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, indeed all Europe. It 
would mean a return of her former Colonial 
possessions. It would leave Britain wholly 
outside continental affairs. 





“The warlike nation of today is the decadent nation of tomorrow; It has 
ever been so, and in the nature of things it must ever be.” 


Davip STARR JORDAN in 
Peace and War. 





Planning for Peace 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Acting President of the American Peace Society 


I 


ANY Americans for varied reasons are 
demanding that, before the United 
States should become more deeply involved 
in the present war, we should be informed 
more definitely concerning the war aims of 
the belligerents. This sounds reasonable, 
but in view of the uncertainties of the issue 
of the war any statement of aims is more 
or less speculative and of slight value. If 
Hitler should defeat England the peace 
terms might prove astounding. If England 
should win miraculously the peace terms 
might be unpredictable. If England should 
merely withstand invasion and continue to 
thwart Hitler’s plans for world domination 
the peace objectives would be impossible of 
definition. Moreover, any detailed state- 
ment of war aims by either side would be 
subject to modifications according to the 
fortunes of the war, as well as the good 
faith of the victor. 

On Hitler’s part promises would mean 
little and threats a great deal. It is im- 
portant, however, to bear in mind the ob- 
jectives he has had in view, as revealed 
both by his explicit declarations and by his 
actual achievements. The stark realities 
are that Hitler has already subjugated nine 
independent nations and is now proceeding 
to alter the whole political, economic, and 
social structure of Europe. He is actually 
creating a new European order. 

What are the peace objectives which 
Hitler has indicated by his speeches and 
his acts? In his revealing speech to the 
German workmen on December 10, i940, 
he declared his aims in general terms as 
follows: 


The fact remains that two worlds are face to 
face with one another. Our opponents are quite 


right when they say: Nothing can reconcile us to 
the National Socialist world. 





If in this war everything points to the fact that 
gold is fighting against work, capitalism against 
peoples, and reaction against the progress of 
humanity, then work, the peoples, and progress 
will be victorious. 

* ~ 

We shall show the world for the first time who 

is the real master, capitalism or work. 
* *” * 


Others are correct when they say “with this 
world we cannot ever reconcile ourselves.” I can 
beat any other power in the world. 

* * * 


In his speech of January 31, 1941, in 
obvious reply to President Roosevelt, Hitler 
further declared: 

The problem cannot be other than opening of 
the world for all, smashing of individual preroga- 
tives, smashing tyranny of certain nations, and, 
still better, that of their financial rulers... . 

Already . . . we can see how our racial ideology 
spreads from nation to nation, and I hope that the 
peoples who today stand in enmity to us will one 
day recognize their greater domestic enemy and 
enter a great common front with us which will be 
a front of Aryan humanity against international 
Jewish destroyers and exploiters... . 


Such declarations cannot be discounted 
as mere bombast. They have been con- 
firmed in terrifying fashion by Hitler’s acts. 
We are warranted, therefore, in summariz- 
ing his peace objectives somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. Hitler will be content with nothing 
less than world domination and dictator- 
ship. 

2. He intends to foment social revolution 
throughout the world. 

3. He is the enemy of the democratic 
form of government and will do all in his 
power to sabotage the democracies still re- 
maining unconquered. 

4. He is the enemy of freedom of speech, 
of assembly, and of religion. 

5. He is fanatically resolved to reduce 
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the Jews to a state of slavery throughout 
the world. 

6. He plans, and now is at work, to re- 
organize the continent of Europe so com- 
pletely as to be in a position to exercise an 
economic dictatorship by the control of 
trade and international currency through- 
out the world. 

7. He demands the restoration of Ger- 
man colonies as well as new military bases 
throughout the world. 


II 


Against these peace objectives of Hitler 
what are the aims of Great Britain and its 
great Commonwealth of Nations? They 
certainly cannot be defined in terms of ag- 
gression and conquest. That would be ab- 
surd and contrary to avowed purposes and 
desires. The peace objectives of Great 
Britain can only be stated in general terms 
in answer to Hitler’s threats and acts. They 
have been repeatedly stated by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and others of his govern- 
ment. Lord Halifax, then Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, said on July 22, 1940: 

What do we mean when we say that we are 
fighting for freedom? We want to be able to live 
our own lives as we like; and not have to look 
over our shoulders all the time to see if the Gestapo 
is listening. We want to worship God as we like— 
and this religious freedom, based on conscience, 
we will not let go. . . . Bad faith, cruelty, crime, 
become right by the fact that it is he, Hitler, who 
ordains them. That is the fundamental cha!'enge 
of the anti-Christ, which it is our duty, as Chris- 
tians to fight with all our power. 

The peoples of the British Commonwealth, along 
with all those who love truth and justice and free- 
dom, will never accept this new world of Hitler’s. 
Freemen, not slaves; free nations, not German 
vassals; a community of nations, freely cooperating 
for the good of all—these are the pillars of the 
new and better order that the British people wish 
to see. 


The British peace objectives may be sum- 
marized very briefly and in general terms 
as follows: 


1. Great Britain’s immediate and pri- 
mary concern is to preserve its existence as 
an independent and free nation. It will 
have won a great victory if invasion is pre- 
vented and Hitler is thwarted in his plans 
for world domination. Any imputation of 
ulterior aims would therefore be nothing 
but unjustified speculation. And much 
would depend on possible internal develop- 
ments in Germany and within the con- 
quered nations of Europe. 
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2. Great Britain will support other de- 
mocracies in their struggle to maintain in- 
dependence and freedom. 

3. Great Britain will work for a better 
social and moral order throughout the 
world. This purpose has been demonstrated, 
not merely by the declarations of such 
liberal labor leaders as the Cabinet Minis- 
ters Bevin, Morrison, and Atlee, but by the 
revolutionary social transformation which 
the war has helped to accelerate in Great 
Britain. 

Ill 


Beyond these general aims it is quite im- 
possible to expect, in the midst of this mo- 
mentous struggle for existence that Great 
Britain should be more explicit. The United 
States, however, is in an entirely different 
position. While at this time we cannot ask 
Great Britain to state its war aims in defi- 
nite language, or attempt to dictate to Great 
Britain what these aims should be, we may 
still try to define in our own minds the 
kind of peaceful world order we would like 
to see established once this war is over. In 
committing ourselves to the general propo- 
sition that our own national safety and the 
fate of democracy depend primarily on the 
defeat of Hitler, we are not committed to 
any uncertain or dubious peace objectives 
which might be attributed to Great Britain. 
We are quite free to define the bases of an 
orderly world founded on principles of jus- 
tice and fair dealing which we would sup- 
port whenever peace is restored. We are 
bound to give serious thought to plans for 
peace and to determine in advance, as far 
as is reasonably possible in the midst of 
so much uncertainty, the relation of the 
United States to the new world order which 
will emerge after this war. We must of 
necessity contemplate the kind of a world 
order we should have to face if Hitler 
should triumph. We certainly must plan 
economically as well as in a military sense 
for our national defense in the event of 
so great a calamity. But our greater prob- 
lem is to plan for peace on the assumption 
that Great Britain will not be defeated and 
that Hitler, at least, will be thwarted in his 
grandiose plans for world dictatorship. 


IV 


What then are the peace objectives of 
the United States, viewed dispassionately 
while we are not yet drawn into the vortex 
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of the war? What kind of a new world 
order are we planning for? President 
Roosevelt, in his radio broadcast of De- 
cember 29, 1940, stated: 


. the Axis not merely admits but proclaims 
that there can be no ultimate peace between their 
philosophy of government and our philosophy of 
government. 

In view of the nature of this undeniable threat, 
it can be asserted, properly and categorically, that 
the United States has no right or reason to en- 
courage talk of peace until the day shall come 
when there is a clear intention on the part of the 
aggressor nations to abandon all thought of domi- 
nating or conquering the world. 


And in his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1941, the President formulated the 
general peace objectives of the United States 
in the following terms: 


In the future days which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to wor- 
ship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, trans- 
lated in world terms, means economic understand- 
ings which will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—everywhere in 
the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, which trans- 
lated into world terms, means a world-wide reduc- 
tion of armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in a po- 
sition to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is 
a definite basis for a kind of world attainable in 
our own time and generation. That kind of 
world is the very antithesis of the so-called “new 
order” of tyranny which the dictators seek to cre- 
ate with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater con- 
ception, the moral order. A good society is able to 
face schemes of world domination and foreign 
revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history we 
have been engaged in change, in a perpetual, peace- 
ful revolution, a revolution which goes on steadily, 
quietly, adjusting itself to changing conditions 
without the concentration camp or the quicklime 
in the ditch. The world order which we seek is 
the cooperation of free countries, working together 
in a friendly, civilized society. 

This statement of general peace objec- 
tives by President Roosevelt should be am- 
plified by another profoundly significant 
pronouncement by Ambassador Winant, 
the former head of the International Labor 
Office, who enjoys his confidence and shares 
his views. 

To win the war or to build our defense, we must 


first justify our beliefs by strengthening the funda- 
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mental economic, social and civil rights of all free 
citizens. Not every one can take a stand in the 
front line of battle. But each one can help to 
make democracy succeed. It is the duty of every 
citizen to see to it that no opportunity to enlarge 
the social content of democracy is lost. To do this 
is to fulfill an important part in your duty in 
foreign policy, for it lends strength to your coun- 
try. Each one of us must keep in mind, now and 
in the future, that social justice is a basic requisite 
for a united and alert citizenry, for war and peace 
* + * 

Every citizen’s stake in foreign policy mounts as 
his social stake in his country and in his com- 
munity is increased. Even though today the prob- 
lem before the democracies is one of survival, we 
must give constant thought to the content of de- 
mocracy. We must be ready, each one of us, to 
help to build a world in which free peoples can 
live and work together in security and peace. This 
means that every citizen and every nation must 
accept the full responsibilities of freedom. And 
this can come about only if we are willing to wipe 
out the hunger and the want and the hopelessness 
of the pre-war period. 

This statement takes on increased inter- 
est in the light of the newspaper report that 
Ambassador Winant will present to Great 
Britain a comprehensive peace plan that 
embraces economic security, freedom of re- 
ligion and freedom of speech, vast public 
works programs in the vanquished as well 
as the victor nations to take up the slack of 
unemployment following demobilization of 
the armies; the extension of Secretary 
Hull’s reciprocal trade program; the shar- 
ing of raw materials and the international 
exploitation of colonial empires in the com- 
mon interest of mankind rather than for 
the benefit of any one nation or group of 
nations. 

V 

It is clear that if we have so great a 
stake in the present struggle we are under 
a solemn obligation to have a share in its 
outcome. We must now be planning for 
peace in order to share in the responsibility 
for the building of a new world order. This 
is obviously a vast undertaking that em- 
braces many considerations. Some of the 
problems we should consider are as follows: 


1. We must concern ourselves with the 
basic problem of the necessary adjustments 
of international law to changing economic, 
social, and political conditions throughout 
the world. 

2. We must plan for the perfection 0! 
existing agencies for the more effective ad- 
ministration of justice and good under- 
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standings among nations. The most im- 
portant of these existing agencies are the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the League of Nations, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

3. We should consider the advisability of 
the creation of new agencies for the admin- 
istration of international justice, such as an 
international court of claims to deal with 
individual grievances of aliens not easily 
settled by diplomatic means; a court of 
international penal justice to facilitate the 
repression of subversive and other crimes; 
and international commercial tribunals to 
facilitate trade relations. 

4. In view of the commitments of the 
United States to the cause of Great Britain, 
we should be planning for a better working 
agreement to provide sound guarantees for 
an orderly world and a peace based on jus- 
tice. This should include specific agree- 
ments for the protection of American inter- 
ests as well as a partnership in the reor- 
ganization of world order. 

5. We should be planning for freer and 
fairer international trade based on a just 
division of raw materials, on an equitable 
share in world markets, on the economic 
development of colonies for the general 
good of all nations, on the stabilization of 
international currency exchange, and on a 
pooling of economic resources, including the 
vast gold reserve of the United States, for 
the rehabilitation of those countries left ex- 
hausted by a disastrous war. 

6. We should be planning for the read- 
justments which will be required by the 
social revolution now sweeping the world 
and which is altering the whole structure of 
society. This must be intelligently done in 
order to avert the more dangerous revolu- 
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tion now being skillfully fomented by Hit- 
ler and Stalin. 

7. We must be planning to utilize science 
for the physical well-being and mental 
health of the peoples of the world in order 
to arrest the progressive degeneracy of the 
human race as evinced by statistics con- 
cerning malnutrition, disease, insanity, vice 
and crime. 

8. We must also be preparing ourselves 
for the supreme task of helping to create 
a sound moral and spiritual basis for inter- 
national understanding, just relations, and 
peace. We should do this in the realization 
that human devices for social betterment 
and justice are of uncertain worth unless 
based on spiritual values which enable men 
to respect, like, and aid each other as mem- 
bers of a real international brotherhood. 

VI 

These are some of the problems which 
are awaiting our most serious consideration 
if we are to meet our responsibilities for the 
rebuilding of the world on the basis of peace 
through justice. A special responsibility 
naturally rests on the American Peace So- 
ciety. Our belief in justice commits us to 
the side of Great Britain and to the foreign 
policy of our own Government in ensuring 
the defeat of Hitler. The Society cannot 
remain indifferent either to the justice of 
the cause of Great Britain or to the out- 
come of the war. It is profoundly con- 
cerned with the terms of peace and the 
upbuilding of the new world order. Ways 
and means must surely be found to enable 
the Society to undertake a comprehensive 
survey of this immense problem and to pre- 
sent a constructive plan for peace through 
justice. 





No man, no nation, is made free 
By stating it intends to be. 
Jostled and elbowed is the clown 
Who thinks to walk alone in town. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay. 











Peace in Industry 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Acting President of the American Peace Society 


I 


TRIKES reflect an ugly temper of mind 
quite as much as genuine grievances. 
Everywhere are to be seen men and women 
parading the streets with banners and pla- 
cards denouncing employers as unfair and 
unjust. The two great labor unions are at 
war with each other as well as within their 
organizations. 

The actual merits of labor disputes are 
rarely understood by the public. All they 
know is that an enormous number of men 
and women are bitterly resentful and filled 
with hate, believing as they do that there 
can be no peace so long as there is any in- 
justice. Labor disputes are not much dif- 
ferent from international disputes in that 
respect. 

The right of men to protest and strike 
is obvious. No man can be compelled to 
work except as a slave or a prisoner. The 
development of the newer forms of strikes 
such as the “sitdown”’ strike and the “slow- 
down”’ strike has shown how futile it is to 
try to outlaw strikes. Only a totalitarian 
government such as Russia can commandeer 
labor. 

The normal procedure to obtain justice 
is through conference, conciliation, media- 
tion, arbitration, or judicial processes. But 
such procedure in these times of unrest and 
discontent is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. The rising tide of hatred in the 
ranks of labor militates against the dispas- 
sionate consideration of grievances. ‘The 
situation is aggravated by the presence of 
professional agitators and racketeers whose 
personal interests are opposed to the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. And then there 
are the radical leaders who do not desire 
friendly relations between employees and 
employers. There are those who even advo- 
cate the sinister principle of ‘the accelera- 
tion of human misery” as the sure way to 
bring about revolution. 

Those of us who are not immediately and 
directly involved in this industrial warfare 








are under the obligation to help create just 
conditions and a right temper of mind, 
rather than to take partisan attitudes in 
each dispute. We must try to judge sym- 
pathetically the conditions which have given 
rise to this lamentable state of affairs. 


II 


First of all, we must recognize that the 
rising tide of hatred in industry has its 
origins in centuries of wrongs and injustices. 
The men and women who have performed 
the menial, hard, and the dangerous tasks 
have not as a rule worked willingly and un- 
selfishly. They have been driven too fre- 
quently by sheer economic necessity, by the 
need for food, clothing, and shelter. Their 
pressing needs have often been exploited by 
ruthless rulers and industrialists. The lust 
for power and the greed of wealth has ex- 
acted a fearful toll of human misery and 
suffering throughout the ages. The writer 
once saw with his own eyes a gang of 
Egyptian fellahin, as in the days of the 
Pharaohs, straining under the lash to drag 
a huge monolith down a main thorofare of 
Cairo. Many people can remember the time 
when laborers from the slums of Europe 
were brought to America in cattle ships to 
be farmed out on railroad construction, or 
in mines and factories. The ships, the em- 
ployment agencies, the “padrones”’, and the 
employers all profited by this traffic in 
human flesh. It may be alleged that the 
workmen also profited by relatively better 
conditions of existence than in Europe, but 
it is painfully evident that the whole process 
was a shameless one that had in it the seeds 
of dangerous unrest and sullen resentment. 

Another general reason for the rising tide 
of hatred has been the war waged for get- 
erations by the labor unions to secure 
justice for these victims of economic neces- 
sity. There can be no doubt that but for 
the heroic leadership of men like Samuel 
Gompers in organizing labor unions many 
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injustices would have been long ignored 
and unredressed. The right of labor to 
organize and defend individual rights by 
collective action though entirely justified in 
its general aims was recognized all too re- 
luctantly. 

The saddest feature of this long struggle 
was that it was real warfare, and that con- 
cessions won were often granted unwillingly 
and with bad grace. Too seldom did the 
industrialists yield voluntarily from a gen- 
erous recognition of the justice of the de- 
mands. Large profits for the owners of 
industries, for the small as well as the big 
stockholders, had to be gained without much 
thought for the welfare of the workers or 
for their share in the profits. 

The net result of this warfare, as in other 
kinds of warfare, could only be increased 
hatred and desire for revenge. The labor 
leaders have become imbued with the sense 
of dealing with an enemy. The rank and 
file of labor have looked to their union 
leaders as generals of an army fighting 
against predatory interests. And out of 
this warfare have emerged the hordes of 
radicals, socialists, communists, anarchists, 
and all those liberals whose sympathies have 
gone out to the toiling multitudes who 
have carried civilization on their aching 
shoulders. 

Civilization is now paying dearly for 
centuries of indifference, cruelty and crass 
stupidity. The masses of the people in 
every walk of life throughout the world have 
long been protesting that there could be no 
peace, whether in industrial relations or 
among nations, so long as injustices re- 
mained unredressed. The lovers of peace 
have fatuously been incanting peace when 
there is no peace. 


III 


It is clear that peace in industry is not 
to be had through violence. Nor is it to 
be had through any form of moral coercion 
or arbitrary methods. So long as men resent 
what they believe to be denials of justice 
affecting the basis of mere existence, there 
can be no enforced peace. Peace is not to 
be had by legislation, by the creation of new 
agencies and institutions. These are all 
mechanistic ways of dealing with a problem 
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which is essentially moral and spiritual. 
That problem, we must iterate and reiterate, 
is an individual problem. It concerns 
human selfishness, greed, lust, cruelty, and 
hate. As long as men think only of their 
immediate desires they will be in constant 
conflict. While they hate they cannot be 
just. Without a common objective and a 
common authority they are bound to dis- 
trust and hate one another. 

The lust for power and material things 
is not a unifying objective. It is divisive. 
Belief in any system of reforms or institu- 
tions is not enough. Men will always con- 
tend for their opinions, even in good causes. 
An adequate objective can be had only in 
the acceptance of a common authority that 
claims complete allegiance and obedience. 
No human authority wil! suffice. There 
must be a universal authority. Such an 
authority may be had in a vague belief in 
a plan of social evolution which demands 
of men, as of ants and bees, service for the 
good of all. But men require a still higher 
incentive, belief in a spiritual process by 
which they can achieve perfect freedom of 
personality. And the highest conception of 
freedom of personality is found, not in 
economic and intellectual freedom, but in 
the free expression and inviolability of the 
soul of man. 

Labor is concerned not simply with sub- 
sistence, material comfort, and profit. 
These are but the means to greater freedom. 
In aspiring to freedom of personality and 
absolute respect for the soul of man labor 
can find industrial peace. But man must 
be seen as the offspring of a common 
creator, a supreme intelligence and au- 
thority whom all must obey. And this 
means the industrialist as well as the 
laborer. When each can conform to the 
will of God in the evolution of human so- 
ciety, he can then “seek peace and ensue 
it’. Peace begins in the heart of an in- 
dividual when all his desires conform to the 
divine plan. Peace in the home will in- 
evitably follow, and in all human relation- 
ships. There are no problems which cannot 
be solved on this basis. When man first 
sees what is wrong with himself he can then 
right the wrongs of others. This is the only 
permanent solution to the problem of indus- 
trial peace. 
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HE subject of our foreign economic 

policy should be considered from two 
broad points of view. It is necessary to 
examine, first, the position of the United 
States in the present-day world economy; 
and, secondly, the position of this country 
with respect to the world economy which is 
now, and which will be for some time ahead, 
in the making. 

Both of these aspects of the subject are 
dominated by the existence of wide-spread 
and still-spreading war. We are in the 
presence of an armed conflict which not 
only has suddenly disrupted and distorted 
preexistent economic relations and condi- 
tions, but which is bound to leave a pro- 
found imprint on the world economy of the 
post-war period. Its effects are felt and 
will be felt for a long time to come by all 
nations, irrespective of whether or not they 
are directly involved in the conflict itself. 


I 


The most important element in this coun- 
try’s economic relations with the rest of 
the world is foreign trade. In this field, 
significant changes have occurred during 
the war period. 

The total values of both our exports and 
our imports have shown marked increases 
since the outbreak of war in Europe. Ex- 
ports rose from $2,941,000,000 in Septem- 
ber-August 1938-39, to $4,016,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1939-40; and 
general imports, from $2,132,000,000 to 
$2,625,000,000. However, these global 
figures conceal important changes in the 
direction and commodity composition of 
our foreign trade. 

As regards exports, the period has been 
one of steadily contracting markets in some 
parts of the world and steadily expanding 
ones in other parts. From the outbreak of 
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the war, because of the naval-blockade 
measures taken by the Allied Powers, Ger- 
many and the territories formerly compris- 
ing Austria, Czechoslovakia, and most of 
Poland practically disappeared as direct 
markets for our goods. Starting last spring, 
a number of European countries, as they 
became engulfed by German occupation 
in rapid succession, ceased to be markets 
for American products. This was the ex- 
perience of Denmark, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and France. With Italy’s 
entry into the war, our exports to the coun- 
tries of southern and southeastern Europe 
have either disappeared or have become 
greatly reduced. 

Today, virtually the entire continent of 
Europe west of the Soviet Union, as well 
as some parts of Africa and the Near East, 
is cut off from the channels of sea-borne 
trade by the far-flung nature of the British 
naval blockade. On the other hand, there 
has been a great expansion of our exports 
to the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
other parts of the British Empire, as well 
as a substantial increase of sales to Latin 
America and the Far East. The British 
countries alone accounted for over 50 per- 
cent of the billion-dollar increase which 
occurred in our exports during the first 
year of the European war. 

More than half of the increase of exports 
was caused by rapidly mounting sales of 
finished manufactures, reflecting mainly 
the growing demand for aircraft and other 
implements of war. More than one third 
represented semi-manufactures. Crude ma- 
terials showed a substantial rise. The 
largest single increase occurred in the ex- 
ports of iron and steel-mill products. On the 
other hand, there was a marked decline in 
our exports of tobacco and of various types 
of foodstuffs, with the consequent growth of 
accumulated stocks of these commodities. 
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Our imports have increased much less 
than our exports. Here, again, the exigen- 
cies of war have played a decisive role. 
Blockade measures affect the exports of the 
blockaded countries as well as their im- 
ports. The British productive effort has 
been more and more directed toward war 
output. These factors have necessarily re- 
tarded our imports of finished manufac- 
tures. On the other hand, the expansion 
of our domestic industrial activity has been 
reflected in increased imports of raw mate- 
rials. Moreover, with the emphasis in our 
domestic economy shifting to production 
for defense, the importation of certain stra- 
tegic raw materials is being stimulated. 

The fact that during the first year of war 
in Europe our exports expanded by over a 
billion dollars and our imports by less than 
500 millions resulted in a substantial in- 
crease of the already large export surplus in 
our balance of trade. This export surplus 
amounted to $1,391,000,000 in September- 
August 1939-40, as compared with $809,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1938-39. 

The export surplus was offset mainly by 
importation of gold, which has been coming 
into the country at a more rapid pace than 
ever. During the 12 months preceding the 
outbreak of war in Europe, our net imports 
of gold were $4,061,000,000; during the 12 
months immediately following the outbreak 
of war, they were $4,632,000,000. 

The gold imports came in, of course, in 
response to other stimuli, as well as the 
need to pay for purchases of American prod- 
ucts. Considering the fact that several of 
the belligerent countries have been selling 
some of their American investments, and 
taking into account other items in our bal- 
ance of international payments, it is clear 
that only a relatively small part of the gold 
shipments has been used for the purpose of 
paying for goods already purchased. A far 
greater part came either in search of safety 
or in preparation for future payments. 

Although most of this vast inflow of gold 
has come from monetary reserves rather 
than from new production, the war has not 
so far produced disordered foreign ex- 
changes. This has been so principally be- 
cause of the existence of stringent exchange 
control in the United Kingdom and the 
other British countries and because of the 
virtual disappearance of trade between the 
continent of Europe and the rest of the 
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world. On the other hand, the growing 
severity of exchange control, in the coun- 
tries directly involved in war as well as in 
many countries not directly involved, has 
had serious effect on our trade. From the 
point of view of our policy in this field, the 
outstanding development has been the de- 
cision to place under license the funds be- 
longing to several European countries which 
have been overrun in the course of present 
hostilities. 

The increased exports from the United 
States have been financed without recourse 
to new loans. Credits have been extended 
to several South American countries and 
some direct investment has taken place 
there. Small loans have been made to the 
Scandinavian countries. Some credits have 
been furnished to China. The total amount, 
however, has been very small. Under the 
operation of the Johnson Act, no loans have 
been made to any of the principal belliger- 
ents. Under the Neutrality Act, purchases 
of war supplies have been on a cash basis. 

The operation of the Neutrality Act, as 
revised shortly after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, combined with the general effect 
of war conditions, has had important reper- 
cussions upon our shipping situation. Our 
merchant marine has practically ceased its 
trans-Atlantic service. Shipments to Eu- 
rope now take place predominantly under 
the British flag, and this has resulted in 
diversion of much of the British and other 
shipping from their accustomed trade 
routes. Although our ships have found new 
opportunities in the Western Hemisphere 
and elsewhere, our sea-borne commerce ex- 
periences many shipping difficulties. As re- 
gards the Western Hemisphere, an Inter- 
American Maritime Conference was re- 
cently held in an attempt to find solutions 
for certain of these difficulties. 


II 


Broadly speaking, the foreign economic 
policy of the United States since the out- 
break of war in Europe has been directed 
toward two main objectives: First, to cush- 
ion the impact of war conditions on our 
domestic economy, so far as it is affected 
by international factors; and, second, to 
facilitate the program of national defense 
which has been rendered imperative by de- 
velopments abroad. These objectives have 
been pursued in relation to each other, as 
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well as in relation to other basic policies. 
Their pursuit has resulted in measures with 
respect to both exports and imports, some 
of which have promoted and some of which 
have necessarily retarded our foreign com- 
merce. 

As regards exports, the first point to be 
noted concerns the implications and effects 
of the Neutrality Act, as revised in Novem- 
ber 1939. The “cash-and-carry”’ provision 
of that act, adopted as a means of reducing 
the risks of this country’s involvement in 
war, has probably had a retarding influence 
on our export trade. On the other hand, 
the elimination of the rigid arms embargo, 
which constituted the principal feature of 
the November revision, has rendered pos- 
sible the exportation of certain important 
war supplies. These exports not only have 
helped to sustain our total foreign sales on 
a high and rising level, but have enabled 
us to implement the policy of rendering all 
practicable material assistance to countries 
which are victims of attack. At the same 
time, they have been instrumental in build- 
ing up specialized productive capacity in 
this country essential to the creation of the 
instrumentalities of national defense. 

Next, with respect to exports, mention 
should be made of the repeated and per- 
sistent efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ment to mitigate in the interest of our com- 
merce the severity of wartime trade con- 
trols. While recognizing, of course, that 
decision as to the operation of such controls, 
both as regards blockade measures and as 
regards the choice of commodities permitted 
to be imported, must necessarily rest with 
the belligerents imposing them, the Govern- 
ment has sought, through formal and infor- 
mal negotiations and with a substantial 
measure of success, to secure the applica- 
tion of these measures in a reasonable man- 
ner. In this respect, the existence of trade 
agreements, especially those with the 
United Kingdom and Canada, has served 
an extremely useful purpose. This was also 
true with respect to France, prior to that 
country’s military collapse. 

An interesting feature of our recent ex- 
port policy has been the abandonment, 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, of 
export subsidies on cotton and, more re- 
cently, of such subsidies on wheat flour 
shipped to certain parts of the Far East. 
War conditions have rendered no longer 
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operative most of the considerations which 
originally led to the adoption of these meas- 
ures. 

The most striking feature of our export 
policy during the war period has been the 
adoption of a far-reaching system of export 
control as an element of the national-de- 
fense program. By an act of Congress, ap- 
proved July 2, 1940, broad powers were 
vested in the President to place under li- 
cense the exportation of various strategic 
and other essential commodities. By proc- 
lamation dated July 2, the President pro- 
hibited the exportation of a number of speci- 
fied articles and materials, except when au- 
thorized by licenses issued by the Secre- 
tary of State. The licensing actually began 
on July 5, under a procedure closely re- 
sembling that used during the World War 
by the War Trade Board. 

The list of commodities for which export 
licenses are required has been expanded 
several times. It comprises such important 
basic materials as aluminum, many petro- 
leum products, iron and steel scrap, several 
non-ferrous metals, mica, graphite, mercury, 
and others. It includes aircraft and air- 
craft engines, as well as plans and specifi- 
cations for aircraft and engines; various 
types of machine tools; equipment and 
specifications for the production of aviation 
motor fuel; all arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war as defined by the Presiden- 
tial proclamation of May 1, 1937; and 
many other articles. 

All interested departments and agencies 
of the Government take part in the formu- 
lation of policies with respect to the appli- 
cation of export control. These include the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture; the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board; the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council on National Defense; 
and the Maritime Commission. In the ad- 
ministration of control, the basic criteria 
are the interests of national defense broadly 
interpreted to include continental defense 
and material aid to Great Britain and other 
victims of attack. 

As regards imports, the appropriate agen- 
cies of the Government have been watching 
carefully the effects of war conditions upon 
the importation into this country of com- 
petitive commodities. In only one instance 
thus far a special arrangement had to be 
made, namely, a supplementary trade agree- 
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ment with Canada, regulating the importa- 
tion of silver-fox furs. 

Activity on the part of the Government 
has been necessary to insure delivery of 
some commodities essential to American in- 
dustry, the obtaining of which has been 
rendered difficult by the operation of naval 
blockades. Examples of this are found in 
cases of graphite, mica, mercury, and other 
materials. 

The outstanding Government activity in 
the field of imports has been in connection 
with national defense. As a part of the de- 
fense program, vigorous action has been 
taken to build up stock-piles of what the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board has 
designated as strategic and critical mate- 
rials. A part of the funds appropriated for 
national defense is being used for this pur- 
pose. By special Congressional authoriza- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is also engaged in financing the impor- 
tation of stocks of essential industrial mate- 
rials. Stock-piles of tin and other ferro- 
alloys, of rubber, and of various other com- 
modities are rapidly accumulating. 

Another aspect of the national-defense 
program relating to the import problem 
consists of efforts to find “new sources close 
enough to this country so that there may 
be reasonable expectation that access to 
them will not be disrupted.” This relates 
primarily to the Western Hemisphere and 
is a factor of some importance in inter- 
American economic relations. 


III 


Inter-American economic relations oc- 
cupy a special place and loom large today 
in the foreign economic policy of the United 
States. They are an important part of the 
“Good Neighbor” program for the Western 
Hemisphere, which is one of the foundation 
stones of the entire structure of this coun- 
try’s foreign policy and one of the essential 
features of the national-defense effort. 

The basic conception of inter-American 
relations on which this country proceeds is 
simple. The 21 American republics have 
in common certain interests and certain as- 
Ppirations. Although removed geographi- 
cally and historically from the conflicts and 
controversies which are in progress on the 
other sides of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, the American nations, in view of 
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the character and implications of the wars 
now going on in Europe and in Asia, have 
a common and overriding interest in insur- 
ing their own security and, if possible, pre- 
venting war from reaching their shores. 
To this end, they must, by common effort, 
create impregnable means of national and 
continental defense. Confronted with the 
present-day challenge to the right of na- 
tions to independence and to freedom from 
intervention in their domestic affairs, the 
American nations are conscious of the im- 
perative need for individual and common 
action directed toward the preservation of 
their enjoyment of that fundamental right. 

At the same time, neither the United 
States nor the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere have any desire to isolate them- 
selves from the rest of the world and con- 
centrate their efforts on building up a sys- 
tem based on the concept of national or re- 
gional self-containment. They are a part 
of the world, and their own present and 
future are inextricably bound up with what 
happens in the other important areas of 
the earth. Both from the short-run and 
the long-run points of view, they have al- 
ways been, and they are today, vitally inter- 
ested in the kind of world mankind is to 
live in, and in making their contribution 
toward helping to shape relations among 
all nations along the lines of peace and 
progress. 

Successful effort in all of these directions 
requires political stability and economic 
strength within the American nations, and 
political solidarity and economic coopera- 
tion among them. The creation and con- 
stant reinforcement of such solidarity and 
cooperation have been the keynotes of 
numerous inter-American conferences and 
of continuous effort through diplomatic, 
commercial, cultural, and other channels. 

In the economic field, a program of co- 
operative inter-American action to meet the 
impact of war conditions was inaugurated 
in September 1939 at the first Consultative 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics, held at Panama. 
At that meeting, it was resolved that “in 
view of the present circumstances, . . . it 
is more desirable and necessary than ever 
to establish a close ‘and sincere cooperation 
between the American republics in order 
that they may protect their economic and 
financial structures, maintain their fiscal 
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equilibrium, safeguard the stability of their 
currencies, promote and expand their in- 
dustries, intensify their agriculture, and 
develop their commerce.” 

To this end, it was decided “to create 
an Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee consisting of 21 ex- 
perts in economic problems, one for each 
of the American republics.”’> The Commit- 
tee was duly constituted a few weeks later, 
and it has been meeting in Washington 
ever since. 

As time went on and as the economic 
repercussions of war both on the present 
and on the future became intensified, the 
obvious need for more and more vigorous 
inter-American action led to a comprehen- 
sive review of the whole problem at the 
Second Meeting of the American Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs at Habana in July of this 
vear. The conclusions reached there were 
summed up in a resolution on economic co- 
operation, in the “whereas” part of which 
it was stated that 


“, . The war now in progress has in- 
creased the disruption in the channels of 
international commerce and the curtail- 
ment of markets for certain products of the 
Americas; the existence of surpluses of com- 
modities, the exportation of which is essen- 
tial to the economic life of the countries 
of the Americas, is economically, socially, 
financially, and in other respects a matter 
of great importance to the masses of the 
population and . . . to the Governments 
of the entire Continent; it must be antici- 
pated that these difficulties will exist as long 
as the war continues and that some of 
them, as well as other new ones, will exist 
after the war ends; and it is of great im- 
portance that the economic development of 
the American countries be directed towards 
a diversification of their production and, 
at the same time, towards an increase in 
their consumption capacity.” 

The short-run and the long-run objectives 
of inter-American economic policy were 
stated as follows in the substantive part of 
the resolution: 


“The Second Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
RESOLVES: 

“One. To declare: 

“(a) That the American nations con- 

tinue to adhere to the liberal principles 
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of international trade, conducted with 
peaceful motives and based upon equal- 
ity of treatment and fair and equitable 
practices ; 

“(b) That it is the purpose of the 
American nations to apply these prin- 
ciples in their relations with each other 
as fully as present circumstances permit; 

“(c) That the American nations 
should be prepared to resume the con- 
duct of trade with the entire world in 
accordance with these principles as soon 
as the non-American nations are prepared 
to do likewise; 

“(d) That, in the meantime, the 
American nations shall do everything in 
their power to strengthen their own eco- 
nomic position; to improve further the 
trade and other economic relations be- 
tween and among themselves; and to 
devise and apply appropriate means of 
effective action to cope with the difficul- 
ties, disadvantages and dangers arising 
from the present disturbed and dislocated 
world conditions; and 

““(e) That the American nations con- 
sider it necessary to maintain or improve 
the normal economic situation established 
between them in order to assure the pre- 
servation or improvement of the position 
enjoyed in their respective markets. 


“Two. To strengthen and expand the 
activities of the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee as the 
instrument for continuing consultation 
among the American Republics with respect 
to economic and trade matters and arrange- 
ments, having in mind especially the im- 
mediate situations which must be met as 
a result of the curtailment and changed 
character of important foreign markets. . . . 

“Three. Specifically, to instruct the said 
Committee that it proceed forthwith: 


“(a) To cooperate with each country 
of this Continent in the study of possible 
measures for the increase of the domestic 
consumption of its own exportable sur- 
pluses of those commodities which are of 
primary importance to the maintenance 
of the economic life of such countries; 

“(b) To propose to the American na- 
tions immediate measures and arrange- 
ments of mutual benefit tending to in- 
crease trade among them without injury 
to the interests of their respective produc- 
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ers, for the purpose of providing in- 
creased markets for such products and of 
expanding their consumption; 

“(c) To create instruments of inter- 
American cooperation for the temporary 
storing, financing and handling of any 
such commodities and for their orderly 
and systematic marketing, having in mind 
the normal conditions of production and 
distribution thereof; 

“(d) To develop commodity arrange- 
ments with a view to assuring equitable 
terms of trade for both producers and 
consumers of the commodities con- 
cerned ; 

“(e) To recommend methods for im- 
proving the standard of living of the 
peoples of the Americas, including public 
health and nutrition measures; 

“(f) To establish appropriate organi- 
zations for the distribution of a part of 
the surplus of any such commodity, as a 
humanitarian and social relief measure; 

“(g) To consider, while these plans 
and measures are being developed, the 
desirability of a broader system of inter- 
American cooperative organization in 
trade and industrial matters, and to pro- 
pose credit measures and other measures 
of assistance which may be immediately 
necessary in the fields of economics, 
finance, money, and foreign exchange.” 


The comprehensive program of economic 
action embodied in the Habana resolution 
was, in large measure, the result of pro- 
posals made by the Government of the 
United States. In placing these proposals 
before the meeting, Secretary Hull said: 


“The Government of the United States of 
America has already utilized its existing 
agencies to enter into mutually advanta- 
geous cooperative arrangements with a 
number of American republics in connection 
with programs for the development of their 
national economies and by way of assistance 
to their central banks in monetary and for- 
eign-exchange matters. 

“It is now taking steps which will make 
possible the extension of both the volume 
and character of the operations of such 
agencies. When these steps have been com- 
pleted, the Government of the United States 
of America will be in a position to expand 
its cooperative efforts with other American 
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nations in the fields of long-term devel- 
opment and of monetary and exchange 
matters. 

“Tt will also be able to participate in 
immediate joint action with other nations 
of this hemisphere to meet pressing trade 
situations which may arise before the pro- 
gram outlined has come into operation. 

“Finally, it will be enabled to enter 
effectively into the cooperative program as 
it proceeds, assisting in the temporary 
handling and orderly marketing of the 
important commodities of the hemisphere; 
implementing, on its part, the commodity 
agreements which are developed; and carry- 
ing out other operations involving such 
export products.” 


Several of the steps to which Mr. Hull 
referred have since been taken. The Con- 
gress has increased by $500,000,000 the 
funds at the disposal of the Export-Import 
Bank, these new funds to be used for inter- 
American economic operations, “to assist 
in the development of the resources, the 
stabilization of the economies, and the 
orderly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere”. The 
bank is now working on specific proposals 
and requests coming from various Amer- 
ican countries. It has already entered into 
a number of transactions, notable among 
which has been the extension of credit for 
financing a steel-mill project in Brazil and 
the provision of a general credit for Ar- 
gentina. Conversations between the United 
States Treasury and other appropriate 
agencies of the Government, on the one 
hand, and representatives of several Amer- 
ican countries on the other, are in prog- 
ress with respect to financial, monetary, 
and foreign-exchange matters. Steps have 
been taken to increase purchases of strate- 
gic materials. 

In order to promote the Government’s 
activities in the field of inter-American re- 
lations, the President has set up, under the 
Council of National Defense, an Office for 
Coordination of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics. 
This office is engaged in intensive study of 
the problems involved and in correlating 
and stimulating action on the part of the 
appropriate operating agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government is taking an active part 
in the work of the Inter-American Finan- 
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cial and Economic Advisory Committee. 
The presence in Washington of competent 
economic experts of all the American repub- 
lics makes for speedier and more effective 
discussion of specific questions and prob- 
lems. The Committee has prepared the 
statute of an Inter-American Bank, which 
now awaits ratification by the several coun- 
tries. It has created an Inter-American 
Development Commission, with official and 
business participation, as an agency for 
long-range economic development in the 
various American countries. It has set up 
special groups to study individual export 
commodities with the view to recommend- 
ing to the governments measures to be 
taken with respect to the handling of such 
commodities. The furthest advanced of 
these studies relates to coffee, a concrete 
marketing agreement with regard to which 
is now pending before the 15 governments 
concerned. Action with respect to corn has 
also received extended consideration. Vig- 
orous attention has been given to other 
phases of the Habana program. 


IV 


The foregoing is, in its salient features, 
the story of the effects to date of war in 
Europe on the principal elements of this 
country’s economic relations with the world 
and of the foreign economic policies pur- 
sued by the Government of the United 
States in the light of these developments. 
From the policy point of view, it is a story 
of adaptation to conditions some of which 
are in large measure outside of our con- 
trol; of effective utilization of available 
instruments of action in defense of the 
national interest; and of the forging of 
new tools to cope with new and extraor- 
dinary conditions. 

Since no one can foretell when the pres- 
ent war will end, this country is bound to 
be confronted, for a period of unpredictable 
duration, with the continued operation, pos- 
sibly in an increasingly aggravated form, of 
some of the factors which have thus far 
influenced its foreign economic relations. 
It will also, in all probability, be con- 
fronted with the rise of new factors. As 
we look ahead, therefore, it is well to en- 
visage some of the more important of these 
possibilities and probabilities. 
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So long as the British naval-blockade 
measures continue to function, they must 
necessarily continue to have a dominant 
influence upon our exports to the continent 
of Europe and to areas adjacent to Europe. 
Under these circumstances, it is to be an- 
ticipated that our shipments to virtually 
the entire continental portion of Europe 
will remain on an extremely low level. 
On the other hand, Great Britain’s require- 
ments for our products are likely to expand 
still further. 

In connection with Great Britain’s pur- 
chases of war materials in this country, the 
question has already arisen with regard to 
payment for such purchases. As the war 
progresses, Great Britain is confronted 
with a double shrinkage of her dollar- 
exchange resources, resulting from the using 
up of her accumulated reserves of gold and 
of dollar securities and from a possible 
decline of exports to this country. Ac- 
cordingly, following the President’s an- 
nouncement on December 17, 1940, that 
plans would be worked out for extending 
appropriate aid to Great Britain in finan- 
cing her war requirements, the so-called 
“‘Lease-Lend” bill was introduced in Con- 
gress. That measure provides not only aid 
of a financial character, but also a method 
of speeding up delivery of essential mili- 
tary supplies to Great Britain. 

Action envisaged under this bill is of 
obvious and pressing importance in imple- 
menting effectively our established policy 
of giving all possible material aid to Great 
Britain as speedily as possible and of creat- 
ing, at the same time, in our own country 
maximum productive capacity in the spe- 
cialized fields of military supplies. It is 
also important from a longer-run point of 
view. In considering, as we must, the 
problem of the future reconstruction proc- 
ess, it is necessary for us to take serious 
account of the great difficulties which might 
arise in that respect if Great Britain’s inter- 
national financial resources should become 
depleted in the conduct of the war. 

As our national-defense program gains 
momentum, it is to be anticipated that there 
will be increased emphasis on purchases of 
essential commodities, especially on the 
Government account, and probably an ex- 
tension of the already existing system of 
export control. The continuation and pos- 
sible intensification of war are bound to 
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produce greater uncertainty with regard to 
the accessibility of some important sources 
of supply of many essential materials. This 
will dictate the need of rapid and vigorous 
action toward increasing our reserves of 
such commodities. Conservation of these 
reserves as well as of the domestic produc- 
tion of some essential raw materials may 
dictate the need of placing more commod- 
ities on the export-control lists. The exten- 
sion of these lists may also result from a 
growing absorption of our industrial ca- 
pacity into the military preparedness effort. 

While some of our exportable commod- 
ities are thus being, and more may be later, 
placed on a license or even embargo basis 
because they are needed at home, the exi- 
gencies of war trade conditions are bound 
to create increasing difficulties with respect 
to certain other exportable commodities, 
especially in agriculture. As I have indi- 
cated, the 16 months of war have already 
resulted in abnormal accumulations of un- 
salable surpluses of many of our important 
exportable farm products. The prospect 
ahead, so long as war conditions continue to 
exist, is one of further accumulations or of 
curtailed production—in neither case a de- 
sirable alternative. To some extent, the 
difficulty will be lessened by increased do- 
mestic consumption resulting from expan- 
sion of general business activity, caused, in 
turn, partly by the increased exports of war 
supplies. But the handling of our agricul- 
tural problem growing out of war time loss 
of important foreign markets will still 
represent a formidable task. 

The problem of exportable surpluses cut 
off from their normal outlets is one which 
we have in common, and will continue to 
have in common, with our neighbors to the 
south of us. For them, the problem is even 
more important and far more acute than it 
is for us. While some of the American 
republics are more, and some are less, de- 
pendent on overseas markets, all of them 
taken together normally ship to Europe 
about one-half of their total exports. Our 
normal sales to Europe are also approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of our total exports. 
But in our case, because of the great va- 
riety of our exports, loss of foreign markets 
for some commodities may be compensated 
for, in the aggregate, by increased exports 
of other commodities, as has recently been 
the case. The exports of the other Amer- 
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ican republics are highly concentrated, in 
the case of some countries consisting over- 
whelmingly of only one or two products. 
In our case, because of our ample financial 
resources, even a diminution of total ex- 
ports does not mean inevitably an imme- 
diate loss of necessary imports. In the 
cases of the other American countries, un- 
less they can borrow, loss of exports does 
mean an immediate and often disastrous 
loss of badly needed imports. Being debtor 
countries, loss of imports means to them 
increased difficulty in meeting their foreign 
obligations. Being financially poor coun- 
tries, it means, in varying degrees, grave 
internal difficulties. 

Aid to the other American countries, 
which would enable them to meet the hard- 
ships caused by the already existing and 
prospective accumulations of unsalable sur- 
pluses resulting from the exigencies of war 
conditions, is an important element in our 
immediate program of inter-American eco- 
nomic relations. The availability or non- 
availability of such aid may in some in- 
stances spell the difference between domes- 
tic stability and instability, which is ob- 
viously a matter of great concern to us. 
Aid of this sort may take the form of loans 
to individual countries which would enable 
them, by thus supplementing their own 
financial resources, to handle their particu- 
lar problems. It may take the form of 
additional purchases by us. It may take 
the form of multilateral marketing agree- 
ments, financed jointly by the countries 
concerned and in some cases predominantly 
by the United States. In connection with 
such commodity agreements, special action 
by Congress may be necessary to make pos- 
sible our participation in them, since they 
would involve some measures for the regu- 
lation of our imports or exports of the com- 
modities involved. 

Because of the lack of variety in the pro- 
duction and exports of the other American 
countries, the number of commodities which 
may require action is relatively small. Only 
a few of them are competitive with our 
production. While, under certain circum- 
stances, to which I shall presently refer, 
extraordinary measures with respect to 
these commodities may have long-range 
importance, their immediate objective is to 
relieve the strains of wartime dislocation of 
world trade routes—strains resulting both 
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in domestic economic difficulties and in 
shortage of means of payment for for- 
eign purchases, especially from the United 
States. 

Other important elements in our program 
of inter-American economic relations to 
which increasing attention is bound to be 
given in the immediate future may be listed 
as follows: Promotion of regular trade re- 
lations through the cenclusion of trade 
agreements and in other ways; increased 
purchases in the Western Hemisphere of 
strategic raw materials; investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises designed to promote 
the diversification of production especially 
along the lines of stimulating the output 
of commodities for which markets can read- 
ily be found in the United States or in 
other parts of the hemisphere, including 
materials of strategic value; aid in strength- 
ening the monetary and foreign-exchange 
position of countries which are in need of 
such assistance; implementation of various 
other provisions of the Habana resolution. 


V 


It is clear that the process of adaptation 
to conditions largely outside of our control, 
of effective utilization of available instru- 
ments of action in defense of the national 
interest, and of the forging of new tools to 
cope with new and extraordinary conditions 
is bound to continue for some time and to 
determine the position of this country in a 
world economy dominated by war. But 
while giving our attention to the immedi- 
ate problems thus brought forward, we 
must keep clearly in mind long-range ob- 
jectives and problems. It is of the utmost 
importance that we look ahead to the time 
when war will come to an end, and the 
stupendous task will begin of reconstruct- 
ing world economy on a peace basis. For 
our thinking and our action now may have 
an important bearing upon what happens 
then. 

Just as no one can foretell when the 
present war will end, so no one can be cer- 
tain today precisely what forces and what 
basic ideas will shape post-war interna- 
tional economic relations. But, after all, 
the range of possibilities is relatively lim- 
ited. The crux of the problem will lie—- 
in the post-war period, as it did in the 
period preceding the war—in the choice of 
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trading methods, which in turn will be de- 
termined by the underlying policies of the 
principal trading nations. 

During the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in Europe, two oppos- 
ing tendencies were operative in the field 
of international commercial relations. One 
was the tendency to subject trade to a 
greater and greater measure of control 
through the introduction and manipulation 
of higher and more effective trade barriers, 
The other was the tendency to liberate 
trade from the excesses of these ever- 
growing restraints. 

In some of its phases, the restrictive 
tendency was directed toward the achieve- 
ment of national economic self-sufficiency. 
In its extreme phase, it represented a policy 
of using control over foreign trade as an 
instrument of political and military power 
for the attainment of both domestic and 
international political aims. In either case, 
the same devices were employed. The most 
important among these were the following: 
Prohibitive customs duties; quantitative 
regulation in its manifold varieties; for- 
eign-exchange control, frequently accom- 
panied by the use of multiple currencies; 
trading monopolies; barter transactions; 
bilateral balancing of trade; bilaterally 
exclusive trade arrangements; and other 
forms of discriminatory commercial treat- 
ment. 

The outstanding example of the use of 
these devices as an instrument of political 
action was in the case of Germany. By 
rigid regimentation of the trade process, by 
drastic selection of imports, and by aggres- 
sive policies toward weaker countries, Ger- 
many succeeded in making the substan- 
tially reduced volume of her international 
commerce serve the needs of her vast re- 
armament program and of her general 
preparations for war. Many countries used 
the various devices of trade control in the 
name and for the purpose of economic de- 
fense—in most instances as a line of least 
resistance from the viewpoint of domestic 
policy. In all cases, the operation of the 
restrictive tendency served to divert inter- 
national commerce into artificial channels 
and to reduce both the volume and the 
economic benefits of trade, with attendant 
disastrous consequences upon general pro- 
duction, employment, and standards of 
living. 
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The other pre-war tendency was based on 
the concept that the proper function of 
international trade is to enable each nation 
to secure the greatest practicable access to 
the resources of the entire world and the 
largest practicable outlets for its own sur- 
plus production, thereby opening to each 
nation wider economic opportunities than 
those afforded by the resources and markets 
confined within its frontiers—the availabil- 
ity of such opportunities being essential to 
modern economic organization and to im- 
provement of living standards. Under this 
concept, international trade, in order to 
yield the greatest practicable measures of 
economic benefit, must operate on terms of 
mutual advantage and on the basis of non- 
discriminatory treatment. 

It stands to reason that, from this point 
of view, international trade is inevitably 
reduced in effectiveness when individual 
nations or groups of nations seek, through 
the use of excessive and unreasonable re- 
strictions, to shut themselves off into self- 
contained units, or to monopolize the eco- 
nomic resources of any area, without regard 
to the burdens which such policies impose 
upon the peoples of other nations or to the 
ultimate effects of such policies upon their 
own people. Trade cannot prosper when 
attempts at exclusive trade arrangements 
between pairs of countries or the use of other 
means of discriminating in favor of some, 
and against other, countries render difficult 
a triangular and multilateral flow of com- 
merce, which is necessary if traders are to 
be able, as nearly as possible, to buy and 
sell wherever they find it most advanta- 
geous todo so. Trade cannot prosper when 
its financial basis is impaired by instability 
of foreign-exchange rates, by control over 
foreign-exchange transactions, or by break- 
down of a sound structure of international 
commercial and investment credit. 

The pre-war tendency directed toward 
the removal of these trade-diverting and 
trade-destroying devices found its clearest 
expression in the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram of our Government. Under that pol- 
icy, a vigorous effort was made to bring 
about a general reduction of excessive and 
unreasonable trade barriers and to place 
international commerce more and more on 
the basis of reasonable regulation and of 
the greatest possible measure of non-dis- 
criminatory treatment—conditions under 
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which, in the past, world trade had at- 
tained its highest degree of development 
and usefulness. 

The 21 trade agreements negotiated by 
the United States between 1934 and 1939, 
together with efforts in a similar direction 
on the part of many other countries, repre- 
sented substantial headway for the trade- 
liberating tendency. Like many other 
peacetime efforts, its scope became greatly 
limited by the outbreak of hostilities. 

The war has greatly intensified the re- 
strictive tendency. That has been a natu- 
ral process, since the control devices which 
that tendency brings into being are, in fact, 
weapons of economic warfare. Not only 
the belligerents but all nations have 
adopted, in varying degrees, militant eco- 
nomic measures. Our own country, as I 
have indicated, has done so and may have 
to do more in this respect. But all this 
does not necessarily mean that, when the 
war is over, international economic rela- 
tions will thenceforth inevitably be domi- 
nated by this type of trade methods, al- 
though it may well mean that the conflict 
between the two sharply opposing tend- 
encies which were operative before the war 
will be even sharper in the post-war period. 

The nature of the post-war conflict of 
tendencies as regards methods of interna 
tional trade and the conditions under which 
that conflict will take place will depend on 
a number of factors. Of great importance 
in this respect will be the extent to which 
countries which, before the war, were the 
protagonists of the trade-liberating ten- 
dency—and especially our country—suc- 
cumb to the temptation of embarking, dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, upon 
policies of trade regimentation and control 
beyond the temporary needs of current 
conditions. And, obviously, much will de- 
pend upon the outcome of the war itself. 


VI 


From the point of view of commercial 
policy, the crucial question after the war 
will be whether or not any of the great 
trading nations will follow the restrictive 
trade tendency as a deliberate policy for 
the attainment of other than economic aims. 
This would be the case if, as a result of the 
war, Germany under her present leadership 
should succeed in establishing and main- 
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taining control over most of the continent 
of Europe and perhaps over some adjacent 
areas. In that event she would undoubt- 
edly attempt, as the next immediate step, 
to organize the territory under her domina- 
tion into a single economic unit, with Berlin 
as the focal point. That in itself would be 
a tremendously important new factor in 
the world trade situation. But the real 
extent of its significance would depend 
upon the methods which the German lead- 
ers would choose or find themselves able 
to adopt with respect to the economic rela- 
tionship between the area under their con- 
trol and the rest of the world. 

So far as one can tell at this stage, the 
probabilities are against their choosing the 
way of thorough-going economic isolation. 
No area which they are likely to be able to 
seize by conquest is capable of providing 
for even a reasonable degree of self-suffi- 
ciency. Nor would such a policy be in con- 
sonance with their openly expressed ambi- 
tions. It is far more probable that the 
German leaders would attempt, at least for 
some time to come, to deal with the rest of 
the world on the basis of the type of meth- 
ods which they employed for Germany 
proper before the war: highly centralized 
and rigorously regimented control of the 
trade process, combined with aggressive 
attitude and action in commercial negotia- 
tions and arrangements, possibly again as 
a tool in the service of a policy of further 
conquest. 

If this should happen, the United States 
would face a grave and difficult situation. 
Our foreign commerce would unquestion- 
ably decline, and we might find it neces- 
sary to adopt temporarily even more far- 
reaching measures of economic defense than 
during the war period, while pushing still 
further our preparations for armed defense. 
But there is no reason to believe that, as a 
result of such developments, we, too, would 
be compelled or would find it advisable 
to adopt the German trading methods and 
thus, through our abject surrender, make 
likely a complete triumph in the world of 
that economically destructive system. 

A situation such as is here envisaged 
might resolve itself into another war forced 
upon the world by the leaders of Germany, 
or it might lead to an economic struggle 
of great severity. I have no doubts as to 


the final outcome of either of these con- 
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flicts, though one may well shudder in con- 
templating the price that would have to be 
paid in either case. I firmly believe that, 
with sufficient vision and determination else- 
where in the world, Germany, even if suc- 
cessful in the present war to the extent 
which is here assumed for the sake of dis- 
cussion, would, unless she decides to risk 
another and even greater war, find herself 
in the end compelled by force of circum- 
stance to abandon most, if not all, of her 
now-favored trading methods—after in- 
flicting great losses and great suffering 
upon herself and upon the entire world. 

I hold this belief for two main reasons. 
In the first place, there is, in my opinion, 
serious doubt as to the ability of Germany, 
through her present methods, to create a 
powerful economic unit out of the diver- 
gent and enslaved portions of her would-be 
domain. And in the second place, our 
country is fully capable, in my opinion, of 
mobilizing enough economic power behind 
a program of sound economic relations to 
make reasonably certain that such a pro- 
gram would eventually prevail. 

I am convinced that if we, in this coun- 
try, adhere unreservedly to our own ideas 
of what to us are desirable international 
trade methods and economic relations; if 
we insist, even at the cost of rejecting osten- 
sible temporary advantages, on dealing as 
far as possible on our basis of trade; if we 
exert every effort to make that basis effec- 
tive over as large as possible an area of 
the world through cooperation with all na- 
tions willing and able to direct their inter- 
national economic policies toward objec- 
tives similar to ours—then there would be 
more than substantial hope, even under the 
conditions here envisaged, for an eventual 
return to economic sanity in the entire 
world. 

From this point of view, our economic 
relations with the other American nations 
would be of the greatest importance. Each 
of the American republics is fully cognizant 
of the dangers which would confront it if 
it had to face alone attempts at economic 
aggression on the part of a Germany in con- 
trol of vast European areas. In close eco- 
nomic collaboration among themselves, the 
American nations would possess great eco- 
nomic power—for their own protection and 
as a factor in the shaping of the post-war 
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world economy. As Secretary Hull said at 
the Habana meeting: 


“The American nations can build a sys- 
tem of economic defense that will enable 
each of them to safeguard itself from the 
dangers of economic subordination from 
abroad and of economic distress at home. 
It is no part of our thought to obstruct in 
any way logical and natural trade with Eu- 
rope or with any other portion of the 
world, but rather to promote such trade 
with nations willing to meet us, in good 
faith, in a spirit of friendly and peaceful 
purpose, and on a plane of frank and fair 
dealing. Against any other kind of dealing, 
we naturally will protect ourselves.” 


For this purpose, the program embodied 
in the Habana resolution would provide an 
ample foundation. Through commodity 
arrangements of the kind envisaged there 
and through the other types of action pro- 
vided for, it should be possible for the 
Western Hemisphere to go far toward at- 
taining both the short-run and the long- 
run objectives on which the 21 American 
republics are in agreement today. 

If Germany and her partners are not suc- 
cessful in their attempt at wide-spread con- 
quest, if the continent of Europe and the 
other areas of the world, now conquered 
or under threat of subjugation by force, are 
again organized into a number of independ- 
ent and sovereign nations or, perhaps, into 
groups of voluntary associations, the fac- 
tor of economic aggression will be removed. 
That would be a fact of immense signifi- 
cance, but it would not, of itself, mean an 
immediate and automatic return to desir- 
able forms of international economic rela- 
tions. There would still be necessarily an 
extremely difficult period of transition from 
war to peace, during which many extra- 
ordinary measures and policies would be 
retained from the war period and, perhaps, 
some new ones introduced. Even given 
universal willingness and determination to 
restore the world economy as speedily as 
possible to a peaceful basis, there would 
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still be the tremendous task of re-directing 
basic policies toward the reestablishment of 
friendly and constructive international rela- 
tions. 

In this eventuality, too, an economically 
collaborating and, therefore, economically 
strong Western Hemisphere, sincerely de- 
voted to the ideal of economic cooperation 
for the mutual benefit of all concerned and 
ready to take a position of leadership in 
abandoning, as quickly as circumstances 
permit, such excessive restraints on trade 
as may be forced by the distortions and 
disruptions of abnormal international rela- 
tions, will be a factor of great importance. 

Through its own policy and action, 
through its whole-hearted participation in 
a system of inter-American collaboration, 
and through cooperation with all nations 
seeking the same objectives, the United 
States can and should, in its own interest, 
play a role of great importance in the post- 
war economic situation. The essential ele- 
ments of that role, in my opinion, should 
be: (1) adherence to the basic ideas of 
sound international economic relations, to 
the establishment of which this country 
made so marked a contribution in the years 
immediately preceding the war; (2) firm 
determination to help translate these ideas 
into practical realities; and (3) willingness 
to use for that purpose its great economic 
and financial resources. 

It goes without saying that, during the 
war or after the war, we must do everything 
that is necessary to protect our national in- 
terest and to promote the well-being of our 
people. In the difficult and perilous times 
through which we live, we must be prepared, 
so far as is humanly possible, to meet any 
contingencies that may confront us. But 
in so doing, we must constantly keep be- 
fore our eyes the basic objectives which we 
seek to attain. And we must handle our 
day-to-day problems and decisions in such 
a way as to make least difficult, later on, 
the attainment of these all-important ob- 
jectives. 











Chaplin’s ‘Dictator’ Speech 


(No speech in the history of motion pictures, spoken as part of a feature picture, has stirred 
so much comment as has Charlie Chaplin’s appeal at the conclusion of “The Great Dictator.” 
It is spoken by the little Jewish barber in the story who is mistaken for Dictator Hynkle and 
led to the microphone on a platform to address a mass meeting of Hynkle’s followers. Hannah, 
played by Paulette Goddard, is the Barber’s frightened little girl friend of the Ghetto. In 


response to requests, the complete text follows. 


‘M SORRY, but I don’t want to be an 

emperor. That’s not my business. I 
don’t want to rule or conquer anyone. I 
should like to help everyone—if possible— 
Jew, Gentile—black man—white. 

We all want to help one another. Human 
beings are like that. We want to live by 
each other’s happiness—not by each other’s 
misery. We don’t want to hate and despise 
one another. In this world there is room 
for everyone. And the good earth is rich 
and can provide for everyone. The way of 
life can be free and beautiful, but we have 
lost the way. 

Greed has poisoned men’s souls—has 
barricaded the world with hate—has goose- 
stepped us into misery and bloodshed. We 
have developed speed, but we have shut 
ourselves in. Machinery that gives abun- 
dance has left us in want. Our knowledge 
has made us cynical. Our cleverness, hard 
and unkind. We think too much and feel 
too little. More than machinery we need 
humanity. More than cleverness we need 
kindness and gentleness. Without these 
qualities, life will be violent and all will be 
lost. . . 

The airplane and the radio have brought 
us closer together. The very nature of these 
inventions cries out for the goodness in 
man—cries out for universal brotherhood 
—for the unity of us all. Even now my 
voice is reaching millions thruout the world 
—millions of despairing men, women and 
little children—victims of a system that 
makes men torture and imprison innocent 
people. To those who can hear me, I say— 
do not despair. The misery that has come 
upon us is but the passing of greed—the 
bitterness of men who fear the way of hu- 
man progress. The hate of men will pass, 
and dictators die, and the power they took 
from the people will return to the people. 
And so long as men die, liberty will never 


= 
perish. 








Editor) 


Soldiers! Don’t give yourselves to these 
brutes—men who despise you—enslave you 
—regiment your lives—tell you what to do 
—what to think and what to feel! Who 
drill you—diet you—treat you like cattle 
and use you as cannon fodder. Don’t give 
yourselves to these unnatural men—ma- 
chine men with machine minds and machine 
hearts! You are not machines! You are 
men! You have the love of humanity in 
your hearts. Don’t hate! Only the un- 
loved hate—the unloved and the unnatural! 

Soldiers! Don’t fight for slavery! Fight 
for liberty! In the 17th Chapter of St. 
Luke, it is written: “The Kingdom of God 
is within man’’—not in one man nor a group 
of men, but in all men! In you! You, 
the people, have the power—the power to 
create machines. The power to create hap- 
piness! You, the people, have the power 
to make this life free and beautiful—to 
make this life a wonderful adventure. 
Then—in the name of democracy—let us 
use that power—let us all unite. Let us 
fight for a new world—a decent world that 
will give men a chance to work—that will 
give youth a future and old age a security. 

By the promise of these things, brutes 
have risen to power. But they lied! They 
do not fulfill that promise. They never 
will! Dictators freed themselves but they 
enslaved the people! Now let us fight to 
free the world—to do away with national 
barriers—to do away with greed, with hate 
and intolerance. Let us fight for a world of 
reason—a world where science—where 
progress will lead to the happiness of us 
all. Soldiers! In the name of democracy, 
let us unite! 

Hannah, can you hear me? Wherever 
you are look up! Look up, Hannah! The 
clouds are lifting! The sun is breaking 
thru! We are coming out of the darkness 
into the light! We are coming into a new 
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wurld—a kindlier world, where men will 
rise above their greed, their hate and their 
brutality. Look up! Hannah! The soul 
of man has been given wings and at last he 





>> 
of 


is beginning to fly. He is flying into the 
rainbow—into the light of hope—to you— 
to me—and to all of us! Look up, Han- 
nah! Look up! 








Pens and Swords 


By RELECOPOL 


(Relecopol is a pen-name used by a member of the American Peace Society 


I 


T MUST be acknowledged at once that 
if we should agree that the pen was 
mightier than the sword at certain times, or 
at all times when pens and swords were in 
use, it does not immediately and inexorably 
follow that the typewriter is more powerful 
than the bomb; but it might give us ground 
for hope, for we dislike bombs so much that 
we should be willing to take our chances 
with the typewriters. 

Taking a long view of the matter the 
casualties on both sides have been very 
great. Pens and the words they have pro- 
duced have been destroyed. Swords and 
spears have oxydized to dust. Of the one 
there are relics on the shelves of libraries 
and of the other in the Tower of London 
and the Smithsonian. I think it will be 
conceded by the rankest militarist among 
us that the libraries are the biggest. But 
as it is relative power rather than size that 
we are considering, the matter can not rest 
there. It was comparatively easy for the 
power of the sword to destroy the Alexan- 
drian library and the books of German 
Jews; and perhaps by now the British Mu- 
seum and the Tate and the Bodleian have 
perished, while the Smithsonian for the pres- 
ent enjoys a respite. The power of the 
sword expressed in bombs may yet go be- 
yond anything we have imagined. And yet 
if we are to umpire this game on the basis 
of salvage, the books have it. If destruc- 
tion is the measure of prowess the blue rib- 
bon attaches to the rusty sword. Our 
trouble is with the word mighty, but we 
need not stop here to clear that up. 

Coming at once to the conquest of 
France, it is not yet established whether 


Editor) 


tanks or propaganda had the most to do 
with it. First impressions of course gave 
it all to the tanks, but each new day brings 
forth claims for the work of propaganda. 
It seems already that Goebbels had quite 
as much to do with it as Goering. Of 
course the two forces worked together. 

There is great power in tanks, in shells 
and bombs. They know it well in Madrid 
and in Nanking and in London. But 
there are other powers. There is power 
in ideas, will power, mental, moral, spiritual 
power. Hitler uses this in his evil work. 
Before he brings his tanks and his Stukas 
into play he makes full use of hate and 
fear. The League of Nations was destroyed 
without a shot. Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia fell before the wind out of the mouth 
of Hitler. The conquest of Europe by 
Hitler, the greatest conquest in all history, 
has been made with almost no fighting, 
albeit with most extensive moral and phy- 
sical destruction. There has been no great 
conflict of armies. Most of the soldiers, 
German as well as the rest, have not fired 
a shot. 

But more lies have been told than ever 
were dreamed of before. And because of 
the radio thousands have listened to every 
lie when only dozens could have heard 
them without it. 

The Nazis realized the power of the 
word and it has served them well. Mr. 
Chamberlain began his part of the war by 
scattering pamphlets over Germany, and 
it was a dismal failure. Score: Love—One! 
And now while every word of German 
propaganda is published and listened to 
throughout the British Commonwealths 
and the Americas, in Germany and the 
German conquests people dare not listen 
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to English broadcasts nor pick up one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pathetic pamphlets 
dropped from the sky and read it on pain 
of death. This is a most serious handicap 
for England. For Germany never will be 
stopped except by truth, and if England 
can not use this weapon her bombs are 
useless. 

If England on the other hand is to be 
annihilated it will not be finally by the 
bomb and the tank. It will be because 
there are Quislings in England like Laval 
in France who are conquered by the ideo- 
logy of Goebbels and in whose hearts Eng- 
land is already dead. And there are such. 


II 


Both the pen and the sword have entered 
new fields therefore in the work of destruc- 
tion. It is not the military establishment 
now that suffers the worst ravages of war. 
It is women and children first. Homes, 
churches, hospitals, markets, schools, fac- 
tories get first attention in this war. 
Women and children are to be found in 
these places. The safest place in some 
countries is in the army. More women and 
children have been killed than soldiers 
probably since Hitler’s wars began. 

More novel and more terrible than this 
however is the subtle and effective cam- 
paign by which Hitler is undertaking to 
destroy Christianity. For the heart of 
Christianity, its core and substance, is 
the unity of the human race, the abolition 
of races and classes, the Love Eternal, the 
dignity and sacredness of every human soul. 
This is Christianity, and this Hitler is 
destroying by both the pen and the sword. 

So the “new order in Europe” is intro- 
duced by novelties in warfare. It is an 
old warfare. The novelties are matters of 
technique. The attack upon civilians is 
more direct and the attack upon Christian- 
ity more fundamental I think than ever 
before. 

It is self-evident that even if it be estab- 
lished that the pen is mightier than the 
sword it does not follow that good is 
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mightier than evil for the pen equally with 
the sword is an instrument of evil. For 
myself I will say that it is more to be feared. 
More harm can come to the world from the 
false doctrines of Goebbels and Rosenberg 
than from the tanks and bombs of the 
German army. The Dutch and the British 
were right in deciding that there are worse 
things than death. London and Rotter- 
dam can be rebuilt more easily than the 
viruses of race egotism and race hatred can 
be eradicated from the “Hitler Youth,” 
and more quickly than truth and equal 
justice can be revived in Berlin and Paris. 
By what process truth crushed to earth as 
never before shall rise again and how many 
of the “years of God” it will take no man 
can guess. 

When the tanks are all on the scrap heap 
the typewriters will continue to click. 
There will still be battle in the war of 
words. We shall then ask: “Is the truth 
mightier than falsehood?’ But in the 
midst of all this senseless blood and ruin 
this question can not properly be con- 
sidered. In this present world of brutality 
and murder and insensibility we can only 
hope that the answer is yes. 


III 


We who do not wield the sword may have 
assurance that if and when there is recon- 
struction of a decent world it will have 
been made possible only by the power of 
the word of truth and integrity. We must 
therefore speak faithfully against the at- 
tack that is now being made upon our 
institutions. Whether the pen be mightier 
or not, it alone can pave the way for the 
world’s redemption; and the big battle 
that is now at hand is the battle between 
pens. The word of Hitler is fighting against 
the Word of Christianity. The lying words 
of Japan are fighting against the sincere 
words of Jesus. The propaganda of Hate 
is attacking the gospel of Love. 

The war is on. We ought by now to 
know our weapons. 
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An Interparliamentary Conference 
for the Western Hemisphere 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


HE Interparliamentary Union which 

celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
Oslo in 1939 continues its activities from 
its headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Dr. Leopold Boissier, the Secretary General, 
writes of having visited Hungary where he 
was able to discuss the affairs of the Union 
with Baron Lang, the oldest member of the 
Union’s Executive Committee. He found 
that the Hungarian Group holds regular 
weekly meetings. In Budapest he met M. 
Ciric of Yugoslavia another member of 
the Committee. The British Group has 
taken the initiative of bringing together 
representatives of Parliaments of allied 
countries who happen to be in England. 
Other Groups are continuing their activities 
within their respective countries until such 
time as it will be possible to organize an- 
other world-wide Interparliamentary Con- 
ference. 

The Secretary reports that all members 
of the Union whom he has been able to 
contact feel that the Union will be in an 
especially strategic position to be useful 
when interparliamentary cooperation again 
becomes possible, because it has always 
studiously refrained from taking sides in 
international disputes and avoided making 
enemies in any country. We congratulate 
the Geneva office upon its purpose to main- 
tain its organization and to continue as 
best it can its parliamentary contacts. 

Because of the wars in Europe and the 
Far East the regular labors of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at present are neces- 
sarily greatly curtailed. Since, however, 
in the Western Hemisphere there are 
twenty-two Parliaments, representing gov- 
érnments wholly at peace with each other, 
it has been suggested that a Conference of 
these Parliaments along the lines of the 
Interparliamentary Union might be desir- 
able. Indeed, the Honorable Sol Bloom, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
has asked our views as to the wisdom of 
holding such a Conference. Mr. Bloom has 
long been a member of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, serving 
for years as its treasurer, and several times 
in years past as a delegate to various Con- 
ferences of the Union. In his recent travels 
through countries to the south he has found 
no little interest in the possibilities of such 
a gathering. Other leading members of Con- 
gress have shown a similar interest. The 
matter deserves attention. 

It seems reasonable to believe that an 
Interparliamentary Conference for the 
Western Hemisphere along lines of the 
Interparliamentary Union might be made 
to serve the interests of all the Americas. 
Those interests are developed already 
through a variety of ways such as trade, 
travel, radio and press, the interchange of 
students and teachers, diplomatic activities 
and amenities, all tending to bind the 
peoples in friendly relations. It is difficult 
to see, however, why there are no relations 
or associations between the legislators of 
the different countries. 

As never before, the welfare of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including measures for its 
defense, is increasingly the major concern 
of its twenty-two governments. Each of 
these governments, including Canada, has 
its Parliament. Each of these Parliaments 
is responsible not only for the laws within 
its country but in various ways for the 
course and success of its government’s 
foreign policies. 

One familiar with the development of the 
Interparliamentary Union through its fifty- 
two years finds it natural to think of seven 
types of questions of special interest to 
parliaments. Merely by way of suggestion 
the following may be mentioned as of 
special concern just now to all American 
parliaments. 
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In the first place: There are many politi- 
cal and organizational questions. In the 
case of the Americas there are for example 
those inter-American treaties many of which 
are now awaiting legislative action and im- 
plementation. According to the latest re- 
port of the Juridical Division of the Pan 
American Union—revised to January 1, 
1941— there are seventy-two Pan American 
treaties and conventions some of which have 
been signed by all of the twenty-one re- 
publics, others signed but not ratified, some 
denounced, some awaiting signature, and 
some awaiting ratification. The fate of 
these treaties depends upon the legislative 
branches of the various governments. 

Whether or not there should be a multi- 
lateral treaty embodying the eight prin- 
ciples as set forth in section CX of the 
Declaration of Lima, approved December 
24, 1938, is a matter of parliamentary con- 
cern. Such a treaty would declare: 1) The 
intervention of any State in the internal 
or external affairs of another is inadmis- 
sible; 2) All differences of an international 
character should be settled by peaceful 
means; 3) The use of force as an instrument 
of national or international policy is pro- 
scribed; 4) Relations between States should 
be governed by the precepts of international 
law; 5) Respect for and the faithful observ- 
ance of treaties constitute the indispensable 
rule for the development of peaceful rela- 
tions between States, and treaties can only 
be revised by agreement of the contracting 
parties; 6) Peaceful collaboration between 
representatives of the various States and 
the development of intellectual interchange 
among their peoples is conducive to an un- 
derstanding of each of the problems of the 
other as well as of problems common to all, 
and makes more readily possible the peace- 
ful adjustment of international contro- 
versies; 7) Economic reconstruction con- 
tributes to national and international well- 
being, as well as to peace among nations; 
8) International cooperation is a necessary 
condition to the maintenance of the afore- 
mentioned principles. Such a treaty, re- 
quiring the advice and consent of parlia- 
ments, might well be most profitably con- 
sidered in an Interparliamentary Con- 
ference. 

An Interparliamentary Conference would 
naturally be interested in the very nature 
of the parliamentary system itself, in the 





possibility of a fuller interchange of parlia- 4 
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mentary information including such matters 
as proceedings, hearings, acts, etc. It is 
because of this that there has been set up 
under the egis of the Interparliamentary 
Union an Autonomous Section of Parlia- 
ment Secretaries. All will agree that never 
before has the parliamentary system been 
more in need of attention. 

The Parliaments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are concerned with questions affect- 
ing the neutrality of the American Repub- 
lics, subversive activities and propaganda. 
They wish to deal wisely with rights of 
aliens affecting such matters as entry, busi- 
ness, professions, real property, personal 
security including the right of access to 
courts. Parliaments must be counted upon 
if there is to be a normal extension of inter- 
American organizational activities such as 
the Pan-American Union. 

Secondly: There are juridical questions 
dependent upon parliamentary action. If 
there is to be a further uniformity of legisla- 
tion for the Western Hemisphere affecting 
the civil and commercial life of the peoples, 
parliaments must act. The treaties and 
conventions, the declarations and agree- 
ments, the reports of Inter-American Con- 
ferences such as the one held at Lima in 
1938, the purposes of the Foreign Ministers 
Meeting, held in Panama in 1939, all these 
are dependent in no small measure upon 
parliamentary action. Questions affecting 
commercial arbitration, indeed the pos- 
sibility of setting up an American Court of 
International Justice—favored strongly by 
some—could not get far without parlia- 
mentary approval. 

Thirdly: There are economic and finan- 
cial questions, some of an emergency nature, 
some of a permanent character. The Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee aiming to promote inter-American 
economic cooperative control needs sym- 
pathetic support from the parliaments. 
Parliaments must be depended upon for 
the development of national industry and 
commerce through mixed government and 
private capital. Government loans and in- 
vestments, foreign exchange inequalities, 
international trade restrictions, tariffs, ad- 
ministrative and technical formalities and 
the like, all require the attention of par- 
liaments. . 
Fourthly: There are travel and commun!- 





Ication questions such as the simplification 


and standardization of consular require- 
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ments, fees for citizens of the American 
Republics, inter-American maritime com- 
munications, the simplification of consular 
procedure and port formalities, financing 
and maintaining the Pan American High- 
way system, the Pan American Railway, the 
radio, aviation and automotive traffic, the 
proper regulations of postal rates. These 
are all wholly or in part parliamentary 
questions. 

Fifthly: There are questions affecting 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
many requiring legislative action. 

Sixthly: The same is true of many social 
and humanitarian questions, some of them 
relating to the admission of refugees into 
the American Republics; some to immigra- 
tion and land settlement projects; some to 
social insurance legislation; some to the 
status of the Indian and rural population; 
some to the rehabilitation and vocational 
guidance of workers in industry; some to 
international labor relations; some to inter- 
American sanitary cooperation. 

Seventhly: There are intellectual coop- 
eration questions. Some of these relate to 
the removal of obstacles to inter-American 
cultural exchange, involving copy-rights, 
excessive postage rates, customs formalities, 
all affecting intellectual products including 
artistic exhibitions and motion pictures. It 
is agreed that there must be conservation 
of national sites and historic monuments 
and protection for movable property of 
historic value. There are inter-American 
agreements on cultural cooperation awaiting 
ratification. There is a growing interest in 
the exchange of books, works of art, radio 
broadcasts, students, teachers and other 
specialists. Even such agencies as the 
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American Scientific Congresses, the Pan 
American Resource Commission, the Pan 
American Soil Conservation Commission 
present matters wholly or at least partly 
dependent upon parliamentary action. 

So again it seems reasonable to believe 
that an Interparliamentary Conference for 
the Western Hemisphere along lines of the 
long established Interparliamentary Union 
might be made to serve the interests of all 
the Americas. Pan American Conferences 
on a wide variety of themes are held almost 
continuously. A meeting of parliamentarians 
would be in tune with the times. When 
the Interparliamentary Union met in Wash- 
ington and Ottawa in 1925, sixteen of the 
forty-one parliaments represented were of 
the Western Hemisphere. The Latin 
American delegates played a conspicuous 
and helpful part in the deliberations. 

Governments follow where their interests 
appear to lead. As we have briefly shown 
there are at least seven types of interests 
common to states of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which can not depend wholly upon 
diplomats since they are often matters of 
peculiar concern to the lawmakers. So, a 
conference of parliamentarians from the 
twenty-two governments of this Hemi- 
sphere, unofficially called and conducted, 
might be made the means of a friendly solu- 
tion of many common problems and of a 
wiser legislation all along the line. Still 
more especially it should prove of prime 
value to the parliamentary system itself. 
Such a meeting could do no harm. It 
might, indeed, open happy and profitable 
courses of action as yet quite unsuspected 
by statesmen concerned to advance the real 
interests of our Americas. 














A Matter of Money 


By RALPH ALBERTSON 


Member of the American Peace Society 


HE word money is used as symbolic of 

wealth. For it is wealth, physical re- 
sources in available form, even more than 
man-power, that seems to set the metes and 
hold the fates of modern war. it costs 
money to “mechanize”. Guns take the 
place of butter in any nation’s economy. 
Each plane and tank whether in Germany 
or America costs as much as a family home 
and takes the place of that family home or 
some equally costly equipment of civilized 
life. And when war assumes such propor- 
tions as we are now becoming familiar with 
these costs cannot be borne by revenue. 
They are not borne by income revenue. 
They eat into capital. They rapidly con- 
sume the “surplus wealth” (whatever that 
may mean) of any country. To a greater 
extent than ever before and to an extent 
not realized by most people, war is a mat- 
ter of money. 


I 


The wealth of nations is being destroyed 
by war at a very rapid rate. Military 
equipment is incomparably more expensive 
and more destructive today than ever be- 
fore. In my dictionary military equipment 
is not wealth but it consumes wealth or 
takes the place of real wealth before it be- 
gins on its functional career of destroying 
wealth. If anyone objects to my dictionary 
he will still have to acknowledge that with 
such exceptions as the “transfer” of wheat 
from Poland and cows from Denmark the 
tanks and planes of the German army have 
lowered the standard of living in Germany. 
Nor shall we forget that the billions of dol- 
lars that we are pouring into “defense” in 
America right now will have the same event- 
ual effect here, even though it be necessary 
and forced upon us. 

Cities are being destroyed. Shipping be- 
yond our comprehension has been sent to 





the bottom of the sea. Industry is prosti- 
tuted to war. Commerce is dead. Science 
is in decline. Art and Education are no 
longer free and of the world. Many mil- 
lions of people have already lost their homes 
and all reserve wealth. Security has gone. 
Whatever is in the banks of Europe and 
Asia has to an appalling extent if not wholly 
lost its value. Millions of men under arms 
in Europe and Asia are producing nothing 
—and are being paid for producing nothing. 

The consumption and destruction of 
wealth have far outstripped production. 
Productive capital and equipment have 
been diverted to munitions. In fact, the 
production of real wealth has come to a 
virtual standstill in many countries. Men 
have stopped working. Markets have dis- 
appeared. Values have vanished. The 
world gets poorer. There is a vast amount 
of money in the world; perhaps more than 
ever before, but it was never worth so little, 
much of it is worth nothing, the best of it— 
English pounds and American dollars— 
worth less than five years ago. When the 
Greeks got into Albania they found to their 
surprise that Albanian money was abso- 
lutely worthless. Mussolini had taken 
every bit of the gold that had been behind 
Albanian money. 


IT 


It was in great confidence that the British 
used to sing: “We've got the ships, we’ve 
got the men, we’ve got the money too, and 
the Russians cannot have Constantinople”. 
It was important to have the money. Musso- 
lini and Japan both seem to realize this 
very keenly just now. Hitler seems to have 
known it from the first and to have planned 
deliberately the unscrupulous measures by 
which he should get it. He could arm Ger- 
many by plundering the weak. He could 
build up German courage by plundering the 
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weak. He could add to his prestige and 
power by plundering the weak. He might 
perhaps conquer the world by plundering 
the weak if only it were done piecemeal and 
by sufficiently clever treachery. The Brit- 
ish aristocrats could not believe such gross- 
ness possible. Some of them do not believe 
it yet. Hitler would at least be a gentle- 
man when he came in contact with gentle- 
men they thought. He might at the most 
demand a little appeasement! But Hitler 
had no money. He could not finance a war 
—unless indeed they loaned him the money! 
They could have loaned him the money! 
They were shocked to learn that Hitler had 
his own resources—mental resources. He 
had ways that the aristocrats did not un- 
derstand. He could borrow from a friend 
and then kill him. He could use Fritz Thys- 
sen and Doctor Schacht and then throw 
them into the discard. He could force bar- 
ter trade upon small nations and then hold 
their credits in Berlin indefinitely. He 
could borrow $3,750,000 from the Bank of 
England in 1934, despising the silly Eng- 
lish for wanting to show their good-will to 
Germany and slyly diverting the money to 
the production of bombs with which some 
day to blow up the Bank of England. There 
was a different kind of man here, a man 
the English could not understand, and one 
who vowed to exterminate “gentlemen” 
from the face of the earth. 


Ill 


Hitler’s persecution of the Jews is spoken 
of as “ideological”, proceeding from hatred 
and race theory, which is undoubtedly the 
case, but it was also profitable. Always 
profitable. Hatred never forgot to take 
over the property. Frequently the prop- 
erty was taken first and life or liberty later. 
Reliable figures are not available but it is 
clear that Hitler’s robbery of the Jews and 
whoever else disagreed with him went far 
to bolster up the German armament re- 
sources after other revenues were nearly ex- 
hausted. What he mulcted from the Jews 
alone must have amounted to a very con- 
siderable sum. 

In Austria the plunder was not so rich in 
ready cash. The Austrian treasury was 
empty and the banks nearly so. There were 
many rich Viennese Jews but since the mur- 
der of Dolfuss they had taken warning and 
much that Hitler wanted had been sent 
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to London and Paris and since then to New 
York. And yet Austria was a rich prize. 
There was an army and its equipment, just 
for the taking. There were farms and fac- 
tories, there were machines and slaves. And 
there were debts. By wiping these out Ger- 
many became relatively the richer and 
France, England and America concretely 
the poorer. For debts are a very important 
form of wealth in this capitalistic world 
and if you are replacing capitalism with 
some form of socialism it is easier to liqui- 
date debts the way you liquidate people 
than it is to pay them. 

In Prague the loot was very rich. Ahead 
of the infantry, ahead of the guns, with the 
very first high speed tanks were empty high 
speed trucks that backed up to the treasury 
vaults and loaded up the gold. Truck load 
after truck load! To Berlin, quick! Gold! 
Gold was the quickest but by no means the 
largest part of the wealth that was pilfered 
from the Czechs. 

Hitler sacrificed a large number of Ger- 
man soldiers in the effort to take Warsaw 
quickly, that is, before the Poles could get 
their gold away. But Warsaw baffled him. 
And when he finally reached the vaults they 
were practically empty. Perhaps the Ger- 
mans did, as they claimed they did, catch 
some of the “robbers” who were trying to 
escape to Paris with some of it through Rou- 
mania, but the German swag in Warsaw 
was quite disappointing—nor has Warsaw 
been forgiven. There were plenty of mov- 
able tangibles in Poland however and among 
them much food for Germany. This was a 
great lift for the “superior race’ and helped 
make possible the completion of the arma- 
ment program for almost another year while 
Russia pilfered around the Baltic and 
France and England sat waiting at the 
Rhine. 

In this interim of the war it was found 
that a vast amount of loot could still be 
squeezed out of the Jews and the German 
people themselves. 

Then came Denmark and Norway. 
Within twenty-four hours butter and bacon 
were on their way into Germany and in 
less than a week carloads of hogs and cattle 
were leaving Denmark for Berlin. This loot- 
ing was gracefully done. The Germans 
printed some special marks which the con- 
quered peoples were compelled to accept al- 
though they could not use them nor get any- 
thing for them. It gave the wholesale pil- 
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fering such a respectable atmosphere! It 
was supposed to make the Danes realize 
how much better off they were than the 
Poles who had resisted. 

Now in Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France there are untold quanti- 
ties of these forced and worthless marks 
and the Germans have taken in “exchange” 
at the point of the bayonet whatever food 
could be found and moved. And American 
farmers are being told that the starving 
Europeans have “plenty of money” to pay 
for food if only selfish America would send 
it and cruel England would let it through. 


IV 


Armies still fight on their stomachs. The 
Italians undoubtedly would fight better if 
they were better fed. Notwithstanding the 
vast plunder of Europe’s food the armies 
that did the plundering are rapidly consum- 
ing if they have not already consumed the 
plunder. There is a natural limit to the de- 
struction of wealth, and a geographical 
limit to loot. What has been going on in 
Europe this past year cannot go on forever. 
The Danish cows that were eaten by the 
German army are no longer productive cap- 
ital in the stock-rasing and dairy products 
industry. A short war was Hitler’s program 
and a short war means of course the aggres- 
sor’s victory. But a long war becomes an 
aggressor’s headache, for the matter of 
money becomes more and more serious. 

That which destroys destroys itself as 
fast as it destroys that which is destroyed. 


V 


There is considerable discussion abroad 
as to whether this destruction of capital 
means the destruction of capitalism. I 
would suggest that instead of “whether” we 
should ask “how far?” because no one, I 
assume, thinks that all capital can be de- 
stroyed and only a few probably look for- 
ward to the entire destruction of private 
capitalism. Hitler’s unqualified victory 
would mean this theoretically but only 
theoretically, for the very next day would 
see thousands of scattered men amassing 
capital for themselves and putting it to 
work for their advantage, claiming prop- 
erty, hiring men, selling, buying, profiteer- 
ing, as in Russia, and in the nature of men, 
world without end. 
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Nevertheless a change comes over the 
affairs of men. The destruction of wealth 
in Europe in the next few years or already 
for that matter means inevitably an increase 
in state capitalism. Present social and in- 
dustrial organization is dictated of course 
by the opportunism forced by war. Under 
these necessities there is now a remnant of 
privately owned capital in Germany and 
Italy but its doom is sealed. Whichever 
way the war goes there is no hope for the 
quick restoration of private capital in large 
affairs in Europe. If Hitler wins there will 
be but one dictator, one will, one commit- 
tee of direction, one fixer of prices, one 
arbiter of fortune. If there is a restoration 
of nations in honest national freedom there 
will at least be a score of factors, adjust- 
ment by negotiation and large group com- 
petition. The “new order in Europe” which 
Hitler toots up so much means no less 
communism than Stalin can boast of and 
possibly no more, for the communism of 
Russia today is, by all accounts, not ap- 
preciably different from what National 
Socialism is and aims to become. 

Where the state is total private capital- 
ism must disappear. 


VI 


This war will last presumably until the 
resources of wealth on one side or the other 
are exhausted or unavailable. The “win- 
ning” side will be almost as exhausted in 
this case as the loser. And not far behind 
them on the downward grade will be the 
rest of the world, the “neutrals”, with their 
industry out of balance and their surplus 
tied up in “defense”—billions of unproduc- 
tive defense. The old industrial world will 
not come back easily, and if I may be al- 
lowed a prediction, will not come back at 
all. If the war goes to Germany, Europe 
will be a world of slave labor and slave 
capital; if it goes to England, it will prob- 
ably become a world of free labor and no 
capital—cave dwellers, primitive hand- 
workers, subsistence farmers. In either 
case, the old order is gone. If London is 
rebuilt it will be of better houses but of 
everybody’s houses. If Birmingham is re- 
built it will be with Government money and 
to be operated by and for the state. There 
will be no emergence of individual initiative 
under a German success. There will be 
a great increase of collectivism in either 
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case, but a free Britain will mean an effort 
to retain and rebuild individual enterprise 
and responsibility in as large a field as 
possible. 

The great private fortunes of Europe are 
already practically gone. England’s are 
going rapidly. All this destruction and 
these destroyers have to be paid for, and 
while some of this payment takes the form 
of private profit it is only on its way to 
taxation, to expropriation, to confiscation 
and then again destruction. And when 
there is no large capital left in private hands 
the Government will have to be the capital- 
ist. Only England will consider this a 
danger and if she is free will do what she 
can to overcome it. There will be an in- 
evitable increase of state capitalism even in 
a free England but England alone seems 
thoroughly to realize that a complete state 
capitalism (state socialism) means uni- 
versal slavery. 


VII 


In his December speech Hitler pro- 
claimed that gold is worthless. German 
labor is to be the standard and measure of 
value from now on. This is not exactly 
original nor does it seem to have been the 
final word on the subject even though 
Goebbels has been repeating it. It may 
indicate that Hitler’s gold supply is getting 
low. It may have been an attempt to de- 
press the price of gold. In any case it was 
very shrewd and could not have been wholly 
sincere. 

Where there is human freedom money 
has value in proportion to its ability to 
secure satisfaction for human needs and 
desires. In Hitler’s Europe it has exactly 
and only the value given it at the point of 
the bayonet. “Good” money tries to hide 
no doubt but even the French peasants and 
the Dutch burghers must be wondering by 
now whether there is any good money for 
the Hague has been robbed and the vaults 
under the Seine must be practically empty, 
and there as in Albania there is nothing to 
make the money good. 

And the Germans are being told that 
labor is to be their gold from now on, that 
the vulgar gold in Fort Knox is really 
worthless. 

As late as Christmas Day 1940 however 
we learn that the German Government of 
Norway (whoever that is) has formally 
confiscated the Nobel Peace Prize Funds in 
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Norway, so that there will be no more 
awards. They took Ossietsky’s prize money 
away from him some time ago, you remem- 
ber. Now they have taken the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. 

What can Hitler have done with the very 
large amount of gold he has pilfered since 
Munich? His external trade has been 
limited to the neighboring countries upon 
all of whom he has forced barter arrange- 
ments and token marks. Undoubtedly some 
of it went to Holland and some to Rou- 
mania, before those countries were invaded, 
but much of this presumably has since been 
recaptured. 

May I venture to suggest that this gold 
may have been very useful to Hitler at 
home. It could have been used to 
strengthen his hold upon leading Germans 
both in and out of the army. I have no 
knowledge as to the truth of the Knicker- 
bocker story of Nazi deposits in American 
banks, but I do find it interesting and 
challenging that the world is told at this 
stage of affairs that gold is to have no 
place and no value in the “new order in 
Europe.” 

When the Germans had broken through 
the French lines their first quick aim was 
to close all the ports of France and so bottle 
up the great store of gold they knew to be 
in Paris. They did seal up the western 
coast and the Pyrenees very quickly but 
not until the French cruiser Bertin had 
sailed from Brest with 350 tons of gold 
worth approximately $350,000,000. Just 
two days before the humiliating armistice 
was signed this gold reached the French 
island of Martinique where it now is. 

Now Hitler could compel France to de- 
clare war on England at any time. Why 
hasn’t he done it? If Pétain would prefer 
to go to jail either Doriot or Laval would 
be glad to do Hitler’s bidding. But the 
day France declares war on Britain the 
island of Martinique will be taken by either 
the British or the American fleet, and that 
gold would be beyond Hitler’s reach—for 
a long time. 

So I think it is not the rusty planes on 
the beach that makes Martinique so im- 
portant to the chancelleries of the world 
today, and keeps British and American 
cruisers hovering about her coasts while 
German raiders stab and run away. It is 
rather a mysterious Presence of that which 
the Governments never mention—that 
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which makes the mare go and makes a war 
go, that which might well insure final vic- 
tory to Hitler even if he is not going to 
give it any place in the “new order in 
Europe”. 

And I think it is not only the French 
army in Africa that makes Hitler so gentle 
with France. That army is a menace only 
to Italian imperialism which Hitler seems 
not to have very much at heart. He is 
getting more money out of “unoccupied” 
France by means of Pétain than he prob- 
ably could get without him. By the terms 
of the armistice France is paying Hitler 
five million dollars (400,000,000 francs) a 
day to cover the costs of the German army 
of occupation. On January 20 the Bank 
of France increased its non-interest bearing 
loan to the poor Vichy government from 
seventy-five to eighty-five billion francs so 
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that this German army bill could be paid. 
The franc is no longer quoted in foreign 
exchanges. French industrials are passing 
into German hands at a wholesale pace, 
The new order in Europe is taking shape, 

Another thing. When you are impatient 
with the Pope for his seeming acquiescence 
toward the aggressors who are trying to 
destroy Christianity you should remember 
that the papal gold reserve is in “‘safe keep- 
ing’ at Lareto, that only his fear of the 
moral power of the church keeps Mussolini 
from putting hands on it, and that the Pope 
has probably no intention of jeopardizing 
it. There are not many pots of gold leit 
in Europe as large as that of the Pope, and 
when the German troops come down 
through the Brenner Pass they will surely 
give Loreto their special “protective cus- 
tody.” 





MR. WILLKIE’S MESSAGE TO GERMANY 


EPARTING from England on Febru- 

ary 6, Mr. Wendell Willkie left a mes- 
sage for the German people. As he was 
about to climb into the plane he said: 


“T am of purely German descent. My 
family name is not Willkie, but Willicke. 
My grandparents left Germany ninety years 
ago because they were protestants against 
autocracy and demanded the right to live 
as free men. 





“T, too, claim that right. I am proud of 
my German blood, but I hate aggression 
and tyranny. 

“Tell the German people that my convic- 
tions are shared to the full by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of my fellow countrymen of 
German descent. They, too, believe in free- 
dom and human rights. Tell the German 
people that we German-Americans reject 
and hate the aggression and lust for power 
of the present German Government.” 
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Monroism and the New World Order 


By RAUL d@’ECA 


(The George Washington University) 


HE justification generally allowed for 

the present policy pursued by the 
United States towards Latin American 
countries falls into three main headings: the 
need to defend their democratic ideals and 
institutions, to prevent their invasion and 
conquest by any non-American power, and 
to avoid their economic subjugation to any 
foreign power in a degree which might be 
harmful to the commercial and financial in- 
terests of the United States. It may be 
worth while to examine anew, in the light 
of recent events, these foundations of our 
policy towards Latin America, a policy 
which can properly be called Monroism, 
since it does not differ essentially from the 
principles contained in the famous Declara- 
tion of December 2, 1823. 


I 


As to the first point: One of the most 
loudly proclaimed reasons for the call to 
arms addressed to the American people in 
the present emergency has been the alleged 
necessity to protect the democratic ideals 
and institutions of the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can nations against the corrosive influence 
of the Totalitarian ideology. And yet, to 
any one familiar, even slightly, with the 
history and present conditions of Latin 
America this necessity does not seem so 
evident. After all, democracy—the govern- 
ment by freely chosen representatives of 
the majority of the people and with the con- 
sent of the minority—is a thing which can 
scarcely be said to have ever existed or to 
exist even now in most Latin American 
countries. This is no news to any one, but 
it must be repeated at least so long as any 


statement to the contrary is made by re- 
sponsible persons. 

It is true, of course, that there has always 
existed in every Latin American country a 
minority of people, well educated and ideal- 
istic, who have aspired and struggled for 
true democratic government. They have 
done this despite all the discouragement 
from seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, 
such as the quagmire of illiteracy, the 
paternalistic tradition of government, and 
the aristocratic social pattern. It must also 
be allowed that, despite all those difficulties, 
there are at the present time two or three 
countries in the Americas, besides our own, 
where democratic government seems to be 
groping along, as well as it may humanly 
be expected, in search of the welfare of the 
nation. But the trend today, even among 
this minority, seems to be to question the 
validity of the traditional claims of democ- 
racy as the best form of government in the 
absolute. This trend was well expressed 
recently by a distinguished Brazilian states- 
man, Francisco de Campos, in a book called 
O Estado Nacional, which is being widely 
read. In it the democratic-liberal system 
of government is declared to have failed 
to solve the problems of the modern state 
as well as those of the society of nations, 
and the new integralistic ideology based on 
violence and Cesarism, is frankly pro- 
claimed as the only one which can success- 
fully meet the needs of the present historical 
emergency, both within and without the 
state. 

To justify, therefore, our policy towards 
Latin America on the ground that democ- 
racy there needs to be protected is to assume 
the existence of something which either 
does not exist at all or if it does exist, is 
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tending to disappear under the influence of 
a set of world-wide circumstances affecting 
the relations among nations far more than 
the internal structure of government. In 
other words, democracy may be effectively 
defended as a form of national government, 
in so far as it can be proven that it is 
capable of solving the problems that con- 
front the society of nations today. 


II 


Whether Latin America or portions there- 
of may be conquered by a non-American 
power despite our efforts to the contrary 
is a question which only military and naval 
experts may properly discuss. There is, 
however, one aspect of the question which 
must not be neglected; that is the possibility 
of the outbreak of a civil war within one or 
more of the Latin American nations under 
the influence, direct or indirect, of a non- 
American power, such a war or wars de- 
veloping eventually into an inter-American 
war of dire consequences to the whole con- 
tinent. It is difficult to see how the United 
States could effectively prevent such a war 
from breaking out, say in Brazil or Chile, 
and spreading to the adjoining nations, all 
declarations of Lima and other Conferences 
to the contrary notwithstanding. In fact, 
any effort on the part of the United States 
to intervene in such a civil conflict would 
immediately awaken general and strong 
antagonism towards this country, as it 
would not be difficult to fan dormant mem- 
ories of the “big stick policy” and “dollar 
diplomacy” days. 

Once a rebellious faction has assumed 
control of the government in one or more 
countries, it would be impossible for the 
United States to prevent its being recognized 
as the legitimate government by the Totali- 
tarian nations and, in turn, from establish- 
ing relations so intimate with these latter 
as to constitute a more or less disguised 
form of protectorate. 

In other words, as long as there is dis- 
satisfaction in any Latin American nation, 
due to economic maladjustment or any other 
cause, there will be danger of non-American 
interference which will be welcomed by the 
dissatisfied parties. Here again the peace 
and safety of the continent are intimately 
connected with the satisfactory settlement 
of the wider problems which confront the 
world today. 
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III 


The third source of our Latin American 
policy—proclaimed most loudly by alarmist 
newspapermen and lecturers anxious to in- 
crease the number of their patrons—is the 
fear that non-American powers may crowd 
us out of the Latin American markets. To 
prevent this several means have been used, 
such as the trade agreements, the financing 
of exports and the support of exchange 
position of certain Latin American coun- 
tries, and financial cooperation in the de- 
velopment of Latin American enterprises. 
Other measures have also been suggested 
such as the marketing cartel and an inter- 
American bank. All these measures come 
under the general description of Continental 
Economic Defense. Some of them are 
based on the supposition that the desire 
to be defended from non-American economi- 
cal penetration is common to all the Ameri- 
can nations. As a matter of fact this is 
not true and can not be true so long as the 
United States is not capable of absorbing 
the surplus products of Latin America. 
And since the finding of markets for their 
surplus production is absolutely necessary 
to prevent economic ruin, some, at least, 
of the Latin American countries, will have 
to maintain friendly intercourse with, and 
make large purchases from, certain non- 
American countries which offer them the 
desired markets for their unsold com- 
modities. 


IV 


In short, it may be said that the first 
justification commonly allowed for our 
policy towards the Latin American nations 
has no factual foundation; the second is 
well-nigh, if not entirely, impossible of real- 
ization in the event of a Totalitarian 
victory; and the third is dependent on the 
readjustment of the whole world’s economic 
structure. And yet, it is impossible to shake 
off the conviction that our own democratic 
institutions, our own territorial integrity, 
and our own economic well-being may be 
unfavorably affected, to say the least, by 
the domination—political, military, or eco- 
nomic—of any portion of this Continent by 
one or more of the great non-American 
powers. 

Now, as in the old days of President 
Monroe and thereafter for over a century, 
our safety and prosperity depend, in great 
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measure, on the safety and prosperity of 
the rest of this Continent and our ability 
to help those nations to defend themselves 
and to attain economic prosperity. But 
whereas in the past we have been able to 
do so partly on account of the unsteady 
balance of power in Europe, today we are 
confronted with a situation in which this 
balance is fast disappearing. 

We, in the Americas, are therefore in- 
terested today not only in who wins the 
present wars in Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
but, much more, in how to settle satis- 
factorily the world-wide problems which 
produced such wars, since, after all, the 
armed conflict which now ravages the world 
is a mere symptom of maladjustment. In 
a broader sense, our policy towards Latin 
America should not be the defence of democ- 
racy as a system of national government, 
important as this may be; nor the territorial 
defence of those countries against invasion, 
which seems impossible so long as there are 
potential allies of the invaders within those 
countries; nor even their economic defence, 
since several of them evidently do not wish 
to be defended economically by the United 
States. In a broader sense, our fundamental 
policy towards Latin America is world- 
wide in scope and should seek to replace 
international anarchy by some sort of law 
and order among all nations. Instead of 
lending help to continue the war to one of 
the sides in the conflict—defensible as this 
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may be from the strategic point of view— 
we should rather be ready to help both sides 
to a satisfactory settlement of their prob- 
lems, which fundamentally are also our own 
problems. 

It is, indeed, strange to observe that 
whereas the great democratic governments 
seem to be content in the present emergency 
to declare that they are struggling to defend 
their own national ways of life and their 
national interests, and to preserve an al- 
ready irrevocably shattered world order, 
it is the autocratic nations which proclaim 
to be fighting for a new world order, based 
on the reorganization of the internal eco- 
nomic system of each state and the estab- 
lishment of an unconditionally guaranteed 
peace and of a sense of security on the part 
of the individual nations, even if these 
objectives must be attained by force. 


V 


In conclusion, it may be said that we are 
confronted today by the alternative of at- 
taining international order by free will or by 
compulsion. But international order we 
must attain if we are to avoid general 
anarchy and chaos. And this is, or so it 
seems to the present writer, the fundamental 
foreign policy to be adopted by this nation 
not only towards Latin America but the 
world at large, a policy worthy of our coun- 
try and its traditions. 














“Canada’s Vaeant Chair” 


By GAEL RENFREW 


(“Gael Renfrew” is the pseudonym of this contributor, who is a Scottish-born Canadian 
a graduate of Toronto and McGill Universities.—Editor) 
I topics of such vital national and imperial 


ANADA has never used or filled the 
vacant chair so long held for it at 
the meetings of the Pan American Con- 
gress,” wrote the Financial Editor of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail on October 16, 
1940. “That ... is probably unfortunate 
unless remedied,” he continued, for ‘‘Can- 
ada cannot be indifferent to the fact that 
21 independent States are meeting from 
time to time to draw up a concerted pro- 
gram. ... Both as importers and exporters 
Canadians have a pecuniary interest in 
those deliberations.” 

The opinion expressed by this writer has 
lately become persistent in the editorial 
columns of the Canadian press. Repeated 
in many forms it was ably summarized by 
the Montreal Star, on October 15, in this 
thought-provoking sentence: “The awak- 
ening of all the Americas to the grave 
danger that confronts them in the Totali- 
tarian threat toward liberty has been one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of cen- 
turies past.” 

Canada is physically a part of the Ameri- 
cas. The fact is inescapable and of cor- 
responding importance to a generation that 
has seen time and space stripped of every 
limitation. So Canada’s attitude in hemi- 
spheric questions is altering from that of 
academic onlooker to awakened observer. 

During the latter part of 1940 the lead- 
ing papers have been repetitious on the 
theme of the country’s contribution to 
Pan Americanism. Examination of edi- 
torial opinion between July and December 
of last year shows this topic to have been 
frequently commented on in such journals 
as the Winnepeg Free Press, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, the Montreal Star, Le 
Devoir and others. Consideration of Can- 
ada’s place in the Pan American picture 
shares prominence on editorial pages with 





concern as Canadian-U. S. joint defence, 
the destroyers-for-bases deal, the nation’s 
war effort, financial problems, Red Cross 
drives, war loans, and related subjects 
that demand the attention of a country 
battling for its birthright. 


II 


Of course, the question of the chair in 
the palatial Pan American Building can 
wait. Meantime there are matters of im- 
portance to all the Americas that are com- 
ing in for a share of attention in the Cana- 
dian press. 

Canada, it is true, sent no official observer 
to the Havana Conference of July 1940, 
but the deliberations and accomplishments 
of that body were closely followed, and 
the undercurrent of interest was _ strong 
enough to become vocal in editorial col- 
umns. 

On July 29th, for example, the Winnipeg 
Free Press declared, “Canadians will hail 
with unfeigned delight the agreement 
reached by the Pan American delegates at 
Havana. . . . Pan American defence is a 
vital Canadian interest. . . . Canada cannot 
afford to ignore the proceedings now initi- 
ated in the Pan American Union. . . .’, 
and the Montreal Star followed on July 
31st with “As part of the (British) En- 
pire, as well as, speaking geographically 
at least, a very large portion of the Westem 
Hemisphere, the conduct and decisions 0! 
the Havana meeting and . . . the working 
out of the programme there planned (are) 
of real interest and importance to this 
country... .” 

A week later, on August 7th, the Mom 
treal Star made much of a “hint let drop 
by the Prime Minister” that Canada might 
establish diplomatic relations with Latin 
America. Under the heading, “Canada 
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in South America,” this leading Montreal 
paper said: “We are a part, and a mighty 
big part of this hemisphere. . . . The es- 
tablishment of Nazi or Fascist ‘centres 
of infection’ anywhere from Cape Horn to 
the Caribbean would be almost as bad 
business for Montreal as it would be for 
New York. So far as the Imperial con- 
nection is concerned it has everything to 
gain from Canada’s presence at the coun- 
sels of a free, non-political association of 
the nations on this side of the world for 
their mutual interests. . . . We should like 
to hear more from Mr. King on the subject. 
It has distinct promise.” 

Since the Halifax Herald reprinted the 
editorial in full on August 13th, Eastern 
Canada would also seem to be watching 
the trend of events. 

Three months later more was heard from 
Prime Minister King. In the House of 
Commons on November 14th he announced 
the subject with “distinct promise” as a 
fait accompli. Arrangements had been 
made by Canada for the exchange of Lega- 
tions with the Argentine and Brazil. 

“Canada Extends Her Diplomatic In- 
terests” was the caption of an editorial in 
the Montreal Star of November 15th, which 
declared: “(Commerce goes hand in hand 
with military preparation, and cooperation 
for defence is engaging the attention of 
all American governments. . . . In the post- 
war world Canada is destined to play a big 
role as a great nation. It is well to extend 
our diplomatic interests now so that we 
may be prepared to act when the moment 
comes.” 

It is also highly significant that Le 
Devoir, one of Canada’s leading papers 
in the French language, and strongly 
nationalistic in tone, conceded: “Nous tour- 
nons enfin les yeux vers les autres pays 
des Amériques. Nous commengons d’entrer 
pour vrai dans V'idée du panamericanisme.” 

And in the matter of Latin-American 
reaction, it is of striking interest to a Cana- 
dian reader to find in La Prensa, Argen- 
tina’s leading daily, a two-column story 
headed “Es Probable que se invite a Canada 
a ingresar a la Union Panamericana.” A 
United Press dispatch, under a Washington 
date-line of August 21st, quoted Senator 
Pepper of Florida as saying, “Canada is 
part of the Western Hemisphere and should 
be acknowledged as such by invitation to 
join the Pan American Union. The destiny 
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of this country is inextricably joined to 
that of the Western Hemisphere.” Ac- 
cording to the United Press correspondent, 
“Canada’s co-operation with the United 
States in questions concerning defence will 
serve to strengthen the relations of that 
British dominion with the other American 
republics.” 


Ill 


Further proof of the range which con- 
sideration of this question is covering may 
be found in a pamphlet issued by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs,' 
under the intriguing title, “Shake Hands 
Latin America,” and also in Canadian Busi- 
ness, a magazine published by the Montreal 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Havana Comes to Canada” is the lead- 
ing article in the October 1940 issue of 
Canadian Business. Dealing with the sig- 
nificance of the Havana Conference to 
Canada’s economic interests, it was sum- 
marized in a box as follows: “So far Canada 
has held aloof from the Pan American 
Union, despite the fact that the United 
States would probably welcome our partici- 
pation. Whether we like it or not the 
results of this year’s meeting are moving 
close to home.” 

Mary McLean and J. R. Baldwin, co- 
authors of “Shake Hands Latin America” 
emphasize that “Almost overnight, from 
a subject of academic interest and limited 
discussion, Pan Americanism has become 
a lively issue. . . . While we do not formally 
belong to the Pan American Union, geo- 
graphically we are related to it. If Canada 
is to cooperate effectively with the United 
States and to have her friendly support we 
must take into consideration that the 
United States is the soul of the inter-Ameri- 
can movement. No matter what happens 
in Europe it seems likely that Latin Amer- 
ica is going to assume greater importance 
in Canadian policies.” 

The brochure gives in brief an excellent 
background of the Pan-American move- 
ment, from its inception in 1825, to last 
summer’s Conference at Havana. 

The chief argument against Canadian 
cooperation in the movement has hitherto 


been “the fear of endangering our common- 

1 “Shake Hands Latin America’’—by Mary McLean and 
J. R. Baldwin, published jointly by the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, Toronto, November 1940. (pp. 1-2) 
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wealth connection,’ while the competitive 
nature of many Latin American products 
and fundamental differences in the cultural 
and social traditions of the two peoples 
have ranked as secondary hindrances. 


IV 


Over against these stock reasons for hold- 
ing aloof, however, must now be placed 
the newer interpretation of Canada’s role 
in the great drama of the Americas. “As a 
bona fide member of an association of 
American states Canada could offer the 
most effective assistance to Britain at a 
time when Britain urgently needs the 
support of all the Americas. . . . The Pan 
American Union (surprisingly like the 
British Commonwealth in the informality 
of its growth and elastic nature of its 
bounds) is the one strong international or- 
ganization left other than the Common- 
wealth. As a democracy directly interested 
in it, Canada should play her part in sup- 
porting both these groupings.” ? 


V 


As the elder daughter of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Canada has 
done a good deal of innovating. She added 
a highly dramatic chapter to the history 
of international affairs by establishing dip- 
lomatic relations with her southern neigh- 
bor in 1927. In taking this step Canada 
translated sovereign statehood from theory 
to practice; and is it going too far to say 
that the objective of the original colonies 
was thereby realized by this “premier 
Dominion” in Britain’s unique family 


“Ibid, pp. 14-15. 
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group—independence of action enjoyed 
under loyalty to the Crown? 

Pretty much as it would happen in a 
family of individuals, Great  Britain’s 
younger “children” followed their older 
sister’s example. In due course South 
Africa and Australia effected an exchange 
of Ministers with the United States and 
other countries, while New Zealand is now 
considering a similar step. 

There was a certain raising of eyebrows 
back in the 1890’s when Kipling wrote Our 
Lady of the Snows: 

A nation spoke to a nation, 

A throne sent word to a throne: 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 


The popular poet who made this claim for 
Canada happened also to be a_ prophet 
of Empire. Perhaps he foresaw even more 
independent action—moves of far reaching 
significance that the young Dominion would 
make on the chessboard of the new world, 
dictated by geography, economics—and 
military need. 

Twenty-one countries belong to the Pan 
American Union, each having its own hand- 
some chair in the Governing Board Room 
of the Washington building. <A _ twenty- 
second, never occupied, carries the name 
CANADA. 

“T expect her to join our family of nations 
some time,” Andrew Carnegie is reputed 
to have said when the building was opened 
more than thirty years ago. 

And that is where the matter has rested. 
Comment in the nation’s press and the 
trend of recent events have been decidedly 
toward a greater share for Canada in inter- 
American affairs. 
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Mexican Editorial Opinion of the 
United States 


By ELIZABETH HASTINGS 


I 


HE leading Mexican newspapers carry 

rather surprisingly little editorial com- 
ment on the United States. That they 
feel that events here are important is 
shown by the full news dispatches on the 
front pages; though one might be led to 
believe from the editorial page that they 
had little interest in us. The very lack 
of comment, however, may be considered 
as an indication of an amicable feeling, for 
enmity usually brings forth more comment 
than does friendship. In general, the edi- 
torials which have dealt with the United 
States in recent months show a genuine 
friendliness, a realistic understanding of 
the relations of the two nations and of the 
position of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere, and a sincere admiration of 
American democracy. 

The papers used in this study are all 
from Mexico City, both because they were 
the only ones available and because in 
Mexico, as in other Latin American coun- 
tries, intellectual life centers in the capi- 
tal. Excelsior and El Universal are the 
two leading papers, both conservative, both 
opposed to the revolutionary socialistic 
policies of the Mexican government. Ex- 
celsior, the more conservative of the two, 
is the paper which carries the most com- 
ment on the United States, in contrast 
to El Universal, more liberal and more 
widely read, which editorializes almost ex- 
clusively on domestic questions. Novedades 
is liberal in its views, as is the tabloid La 
Prensa. El Nacional, organ of the PRM 
(the political party now in power), was 
made the official organ of the government 
the first of this year. El Popular is the 
paper of the CTM (Confederation of Mexi- 
can Workers). The last two may be called 
the radical press. 


II 


A spirit of cooperation in plans for hemi- 
sphere defense is evident in all the papers. 
At the time of the Havana Conference 
Excelsior was enthusiastic about the sol- 
idarity shown by the American nations and 
was anxious that Mexico should do her 
part. Best of all, it thought, was the 
changed attitude of the United States 
shown at the conference—the complete 
abandonment of dollar diplomacy—and it 
made clear that it is because of the good 
neighbor policy that Mexico is glad to 
give spontaneous and effective cooperation 
at this time when the United States most 
needs it. But for all its enthusiasm for 
hemisphere solidarity, this paper is not 
blind to the realities of geography, com- 
menting that geography and agriculture 
would prevent the soldering of the Pan 
American bloc, for while Mexico would 
continue trading preferentially with the 
United States, Argentina and Uruguay 
would go on selling wheat and meat to 
Europe. £l Popular and El Nacional also 
comment on the reality of continental soli- 
darity and compare it with the hostility of 
the days of the big stick policy. 

When the Uruguayan Senate refused to 
pass a bill authorizing naval and air bases 
to be built with United States money last 
fall, the Mexican papers commented that 
the denials by the United States State De- 
partment of any intent to infringe Uru- 
guay’s sovereignty were quite satisfactory, 
and they expressed complete approval of 
the arrangement for establishing Mexican 
bases, with United States capital but with 
Mexican personnel. £/ Popular, rabidly 
anti-fascist, imputed the Uruguay situa- 
tion to Spanish fascists, whose attempts to 
split Latin America from Anglo Saxon 
America it roundly denounced. 
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Still Mexico cannot erase every trace of 
suspicion of the “Colossus of the North.” 
For instance, Ultimas Noticias, afternoon 
edition of Excelsior, remarked that if the 
United States should consider accepting 
British possessions in America as payment 
of war debts, the other American nations 
would like to have some say, especially 
since it was the United States which as- 
sured them at Panama and at Havana that 
it was important that the European colonies 
in America retain their status quo. 
Another note of doubt occasionaliy sounded 
is with regard to the democracy of America. 
El Universal makes sarcastic comments on 
the defense of Central American “democ- 
racy,” and La Prensa and El Popular de- 
clares that abolition of dictatorship is far 
more important to continental defense than 
armaments. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
continental defense, in the opinion of Ex- 
celsior, is the economic bolstering of Latin 
America through investment of United 
States capital. But this paper insists again 
and again that Mexico must do its part 
to attract American capital—that adequate 
guarantees, especially with regard to strikes, 
must be given. At the same time it in- 
sists that foreign capital must not seek 
special privileges outside the law—as, says 
this conservative paper, did the oil com- 
panies. It maintains, too, that any eco- 
nomic program must be reciprocal, designed 
as much to build up industry in Latin 
America as to find markets for United 
States products. El Universal, speaking of 
the same problems, says that the United 
States should not withhold its dollars from 
projects which would compete with home 
industry, for the greater buying power 
of an industralized Latin America would 
compensate for the closing of some United 
States factories. 

With regard to the labor problem, all 
the papers except those of the government 
and the labor union are opposed to the 
present Mexican labor leaders, and so they 
followed with interest the retirement of 
John L. Lewis, wishing that some of their 
own labor leaders would do the same. 


Ill 


The presidential election was one topic 
which was followed with keen interest by 
all the papers, and all, conservative and 
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radical alike, were gratified at the election 
of Roosevelt. Excelsior had earlier favored 
Willkie, but on the eve of the election even 
this paper devoted an editorial to explain- 
ing why, as far as Mexico was concerned, 
Roosevelt would be the better choice— 
because the Republicans might reverse 
Roosevelt’s economic policy toward Latin 
America, and because they would certainly 
repeal the silver purchase law. After the 
election there was unanimous acclaim for 
the quiet manner in which it was conducted 
and for the will to work for national unity 
expressed by victors and vanquished alike; 
and there were not a few comparisons with 
the Mexican election of last summer and 
wishes that Mexico might learn a lesson 
in democracy from the example of the 
United States. The reelection of Roose- 
velt was regarded as a victory for the 
forces of democracy ail over the world— 
in Europe and in Latin America, as well 
as in the United States. 

Soon after the election the papers began 
talking about the visit to Mexico of Vice- 
President-elect Wallace for the inauguration 
of Avila Camacho. It was regarded as 
a signal honor that the emissary chosen 
should be so eminent a figure in national 
politics, and a special gesture of friendship 
that he should be a man known as a sup- 
porter of Pan Americanism and the good 
neighbor policy; and the response was in 
every case a hearty welcome. When some 
supporters of the defeated Mexican presi- 
dential candidate Almazan declared that 
Wallace’s mission was a _ recognition of 
Avila Camacho’s election, sent in order to 
make it impossible for Almazan to protest, 
the press hastened to explain that “recog- 
nition” was not in question—that the 
United States was simply sending a mis- 
sion of good will to Mexico (as did several 
other nations) on the occasion of an inau- 
guration, and that this mission could hardly 
be accredited to any other than the govern- 
ment legally declared elected. The unpleas- 
ant incident of a hostile demonstration at 
the American Embassy upon Wallace's 
arrival received little comment; only E 
Universal remarked that the demonstration 
was curious, coming after a very enthusias- 
tic reception of Wallace in Monterrey, 
Almazan’s home, and that it seemed not 
impossible that it was inspired by elements 
foreign to the cause of Almazan, as they 
were foreign to Mexican national politics. 
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There was evident in all the papers a desire 
to show everything to Wallace so that he 
might explain the situation of Mexico to 
his people upon his return. In this connec- 
tion—revealing touch—Wallace’s knowl- 
edge of Spanish was frequently mentioned 
as a factor of some importance. 


IV 


Apparently Mexicans are becoming more 
and more convinced that the United States 
will enter the European war. Last summer 
there was an occasional suggestion of amuse- 
ment at signs of war hysteria in the United 
States, and after the signing of the agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada 
and the exchange of destroyers for Atlantic 
bases, Excelsior thought the logical next 
step would be an alliance between Great 
Britain and the United States. The Presi- 
dent’s inspection tour of the new Caribbean 
bases, his fireside chat on December 29, 
and finally his message to Congress, all 
brought forth comments on the imminence 
of United States participation, and, of 
course, questions as to the consequences in 
Latin America. Excelsior published a full 
translation of the President’s message to 
Congress and devoted an editorial to a dis- 
cussion of it, agreeing that unless Britain 
can win the war in Europe, America will 
be menaced by the victors. El Universal 
frankly says that it is to be presumed that 
the United States will follow up aid to 
Britain with entrance into the war, and it 
goes on to say that, with the war brought 
to this continent, the American nations must 
choose to unite in integral defense of 
democracy. 


V 


Thus it is seen that, as far as the United 
States is concerned, the Mexican press is 
in substantial accord, though on most do- 
mestic questions the conservative and radi- 
cal papers are mutually hostile. And it is 
an accord, not of opposition to an outside 
foe, but of cooperation with a friend. True, 
the European situation has had much to do 
with bringing the American nations to- 
gether; but, as all the papers explain, even 
this common danger could not have elicited 
such effective cooperation had not the 
groundwork been earlier laid by the good 
neighbor policy. 


Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. European Background 


SPANISH CHARACTER AND OTHER Essays. By Irving 


Babbitt. Edited by Frederick Manchester, 
Rachel Giese, and William F. Giese. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. x, 361. $2.50. 


Fourteen essays on a variety of topics expressing 
the author’s philosophy and critical genius; with a 
bibliography of his publications and an index of 
his works. 


Tue Borcia Pope, ALEXANDER THE SIXTH. By 
Orestes Ferrara. Translated by F. J. Sheed. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940. Pp. vi, 
455. Illus. $3.50. 

A new portrait of a great Pope by a Cuban 
lawyer, scholar, and diplomat; based upon wide 
study of the works of many writers. 


CHARACTERS OF THE INQUISITION. By William 
Thomas Walsh. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 1940. Pp. xvi, 301. $3.00. 

A complete and dramatic survey of the Inquisi- 
tion from its beginnings to the nineteenth century, 
attempting to correct other writers on this con- 
troversial subject by quoting sources and giving 
a reasonable defense of the Catholic Church in the 
matter; with an index but no bibliography. 


MAN oF Spain. Francis SuArez. By Joseph H. 
Fitcher, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. vii, 349. $3.50. 

The story of a sixteenth century Jesuit scholar 
who worked in Spain and Portugal as a teacher, 
writer, philosopher, and advocate of Democracy; 
excellently written. 


Tue Spanish Guitp Mercuant. A history of the 
Consulado, 1250-1700. By Robert Sidney Smith. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 
167. Illus. $2.50. 

A scholarly study of the Spanish consulado (a 
guild of merchants and commercial and maritime 
tribunal), based upon their own records and other 
original documents and dealing with a long neg- 
lected subject. 


2. The Colonial Period 


Coronapo’s SEVEN Cities. By George Peter Ham- 
mond. Foreword by Clinton P. Anderson. A\- 
buquerque: United States Coronado Exposition 
Commission, 1940. Pp. iv, 82. Illus. 

A popularly written but an authoritative booklet 
about the famous and important entrada of the 
Spanish into the Southwest by a competent 
scholar; numerous photographs. 


First EXPEDITION OF VARGAS INTO NEw Mexico, 
1692. Translated with introduction and notes 
by J. Manuel Espinsoa. Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 
319. Illus. $4. 

The fascinating story, as told in the documents, 
of the conquest of a part of our southwest by the 
Spanish governor of New Mexico; well edited and 
translated for the series of Coronado Quarto Cen- 
tennial Publications; edited by G. P. Hammond. 
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DIEGO DE VARGAS AND THE RECONQUEST OF NEW 
Mexico. By Jessie Bromilow Bailey. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 
1940. Pp. vi, 290. 

A scholarly and interesting study of an impor- 
tant and picturesque Spanish figure on the northern 
frontier of New Spain at the end of the seventeenth 
century; written from the documents as a doctoral 
dissertation. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WEsT INpIES. By Fran- 
cisco Lopez de Gémara. With an introduction 
by Herbert Ingram Priestley. New York: Schol- 
ars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 1940. Pp. xxi, 408. 
$7.50. 

A welcome translation of a sixteenth century 
history (1578) dealing with Mexico and the con- 
quest, but containing all the typographical defects 
of the original. 


FRENCH PIONEERS IN THE WEsT INDIES, 1624-1664. 
By Nellis M. Crouse. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 294. Maps. 
$3.50. 

A well written treatment of a neglected subject 
and period, dealing with colonization, wars, pira- 
cies, and international intrigue. 


Tue SPANISH THEORY OF EMPIRE IN THE SIXx- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. Parry. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press; and New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. viii, 75. $1.25. 
Six essays on the Church, the encomienda, im- 

perialism and sovereignty, and on theory versus 

practice in the Spanish colonies; with no bibliog- 
raphy and few citations to the important works. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF Don EstaBAN Mird, 1782- 
1792. <A study of Louisiana based largely on 
the documents in New Orleans. By Caroline 
Maude Burson. New Orleans: American Print- 
ing Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. xiv, 327. 

A scholarly study of a peaceful decade and an 
excellent administrator in a geographical region of 
intrigue; an excellent bibliography. 


PIONEER BLACK ROBES ON THE WeEsT Coast. By 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 286. Illus. 
Maps. $3. 

The story of heroic Jesuit missionaries who 
pushed the frontiers of Christianity toward the 
northern border of New Spain between 1591 and 
1632; written from the documents. 


ACADEMIC CULTURE IN THE SPANISH COLONIES. 
By John Tate Laning. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. x, 149. $1.75. 

Five essays, from a much larger planned work, 
dealing with Spanish colonial universities and with 
the teaching of philosophy and medicine. 


3. History, Travel, etc. 


Comerio. A study of a Puerto Rican town. By 
Charles C. Rogler. Lawrence: University of 


Kansas, 1940. Pp. vi, 198. Illus. 

A municipal case study in sociology, made in 
1935, giving an interesting cultural pattern of a 
typical Puerto Rican town; statistics, quotations, 
etc. 
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Our BeaAutTiruL Americas. Puerto Rico where 
the Americas meet. Text and pictures by John 
W. Thompson. Edited by Laszlo Fodor. New 
York: Hastings House, Publishers, 1940. Pp. 75, 
Illus. $1.50. 

A superbly illustrated guide to the island, as 
well as a brief introduction to the island’s history 
and natural advantages. 


Puerto Rico. A guide to the island of Boriquén. 
Compiled and written by the Puerto Rico Re- 
construction Administration in cooperation with 
the Writer’s Program of the Public Works 
Projects Administration. New York: The Uni- 
versity Society, Inc. 1940. Pp. xlii, 409. Illus. 
Maps. $2.75. 

A complete and authoritative guide to Puerto 
Rican history, environment, life, culture, and ad- 
vantages; beautiful photographs, excellent maps, 
and a useful bibliography. 


Puerto Rico. A profile in pictures. By Merle 
Colby. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
1940. Pp. 55. $1. 

A guide book to the island with 87 photographs 
and descriptive text. 


THe Mexican Toucn. By Edwa Moser. New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1940. Pp. vi, 
279. Illus. Map. $2.75. 

An appreciation of Mexico by a woman who 
went to live there for more than a year with her 
three children; told interestingly—with the “Mexi- 
can touch”. 


MEXICAN Frieze. Written and illustrated by Ad- 
dison Burbank. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. viii, 268. Illus. $3. 

An appreciation of Mexico by an artist, and the 
story of his experiences in that country ; excellently 
illustrated. 


SouTH OF THE Borner. By Arthémuse Goert:. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. viii, 
507. $3. 

A travel account for visitors to Mexico by a 
seasoned writer who has long been in love with 
the country and its people. 


Tue CuHorti INDIANS OF GUATEMALA. By Charles 
Wisdom. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv, 490. Illus. Map. $4.50. 

A scientific analysis of the cultural, social, and 
economic organization of a group of Indians in 
eastern Guatemala; numerous photographs and 
drawings. 

JUNGLE IN THE CLoups. By Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
1940. Pp. x, 260. Illus. Maps, $3. 

The story of a man, a naturalist, and of his 
wife, a botanist, who went to Honduras to find 
and bring back the Quetzal bird; many beautiful 
pictures. 


From PANAMA TO VERDUN. My FIGut FoR FRANCE. 
By Philippe Bunau-Varilla. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance and Co., 1940. Pp. 277. Illus. $2.50. 
The autobiography of the man intimately con- 

nected with canal construction and diplomacy from 

the time of the French efforts to its completion 
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by the United States: with material on the Drey- 
fus Case and the World War, 1914-18. 


VenEzuELA. A democracy. By Henry J. Allen. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1940. 
Pp. xxii, 289. Illus. Map. $3.50. 

A combination travel account and evaluative 
study of a wealthy and important Caribbean re- 
public by a former governor of Kansas, special 
advisor to the State Department. 


VENEZUELA’S PLACE IN THE SUN. Modernizing a 
pioneering country. By Nicholas Roosevelt. 
New York: Round Table Press, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 87. Illus. $1. 

A brief, useful guide to Venezuela for tourists, 
with some description of the country, its history 
and development; written in February and March, 
1940. 


Seven Keys to Brazit. By Vera Kelsey. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1940. Pp. xxii, 314. 
Illus. Map. $3. 

A well written discussion of the geography, 
history, society, and culture of seven sections of 
Brazil; excellent photographs, statistical informa- 
tion, and bibliography. 


BrAzILIAN SKETCHES. By Rudyard Kipling. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1940. 
Pp. vi, 115. $2. 

Seven timely interpretive and impressionistic 
sketches by a master of poetry and prose. 


LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF SoUTH AMERICA. By 
Marion Lansing. Illustrated by Paul Quinn. 
Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 1940. Pp. xiv, 320. 
Illus. Maps. $2.75. 

A timely study of sixteen men who played im- 
portant roles in the development of South America 
from the days of the struggle for independence 
from Spain and Portugal. 


YANKEE CABALLERO. By William N. Merryman. 
Illustrated by Earl P. Hanson. New York: 
Robert McBride and Co., 1940. Pp. x, 317. 
Illus. Map. $2.75. 

An interesting account of exciting adventures 
in northern Chile, Ecuador, and Brazil; excellent 
photographs. 


Rounpasout SoutH AMERICA. By Anne Merri- 
man Peck. New York: Harper, Publishers, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 359. Illus. $3. 

Another travel account dealing with seven South 

American countries; well illustrated by the author. 


Boston: 
Maps. 


Pan America. By Carleton Beals. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. xvi, 545. 
$3. 

An economic interpretation of Pan America; 
written as usual with scant references to authori- 
ties. 


Loox at Latin America. By Joan Raushenbush. 
New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 
1940. Pp. 64. Maps, Charts. 25 cents. 

One of the “Headline Books” interpreting Latin 

America for United States readers; well illustrated 

with maps, graphs, and charts. 
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4. International Relations 


Tue CARIBBEAN DANGER ZONE. By J. Fred Rippy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 
xii, 296. Maps. $3. 

A timely and up to date synthesis of United 
States interests in the Caribbean area; told con- 
cisely and authoritatively by a leading scholar in 
this field. 


BriTIsH CONSULAR REPORTS ON THE TRADE AND 
Po.itics oF LATIN AMERICA, 1824-1826. Edited 
by R. A. Humphreys. London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1940. Pp. xxii, 385. Map. 

A documentary study of the trade of the Latin 
American countries at a time when they were 
emerging from colonies to statehood and when 
Britain was considering the recognition of their 
independence. 


New DrrEcTIONS IN THE NEw Wortp. By Adol} 
A. Berle, Jr. New York: Harper, Publishers, 
1940. Pp. xiv, 141. $2. 

An authoritative examination of diplomacy in 
the Americas, with emphasis upon Pan American- 
ism, continental security, banking reforms, long- 
term capital credits, foreign trade and exchange, 
and related critical problems of today and to- 
morrow. 


Tue Unitep States in Wortp Arrarirs. An ac- 
count of American foreign relations. By Whit- 
ney H. Shepardson in collaboration with William 
O. Scroogs. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1940. Pp. xvi, 420. Maps. $3. 

A balanced and non-partisan account of world 
conditions and the relations of the Americas to 
world affairs during the year 1939, prepared under 
the auspices of the Council on Foreign Relations; 
appendices and bibliography. 


CHALLENGE TO THE AmerIcAs. By John I. B. 
McCulloch. Illustrated by Bunji Togawa. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Books, 1940. Pp. 64. Maps. Charts. 25 cents. 
A summary of United States-Latin American 

relations and the significance of the present-day 

good neighbor policy of the United States; in- 
terestingly illustrated. 


Tue AMERICAN Empire. A study of the outlying 
territories of the United States. Edited by 
William A. Haas. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 408. Maps. Illus. 
$4.00. 

A symposium by nine authors on the geographi- 
cal and historical backgrounds of present-day 
problems in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines; 
with implications regarding their significance for 
the United States today. 


5. Miscellaneous 


Wuo’s Wuo In Latin America. By P. A. Martin. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1940. Pp. xxxii, 558. $5.50. 

A newly revised and enlarged edition of an 
indispensable work, compiled by one of the leading 
authorities in the field of Latin American Affairs. 
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An Atias oF Wortp Review. By Clifford H. 
MacFadden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1940. Pp. 67-9. $1.95. 


A handy reference atlas of maps in black and 
white of considerable value to the student of 
present-day international relations. 


A GuIpE To STUDIES IN SPANISH AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Nina Lei Weisinger. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1940. Pp. vi, 120. Maps. 


A valuable and excellent outline survey present- 
ing the “literary production of Spanish America 
according to movements and genres, with reference 
to current manuals and anthologies for critical 
comment and for text”; organized chronologically 
and by topics. 


SPANISH-ENGLISH Ip1oms. A simplified course. 
By Morris Goldberg. New York: Translation 
and Research Press, 1940. Pp. 108. 


A helpful arrangement of 72 groups of idiomatic 
exercises for the study of verbal idioms. 


Texas Letters. Edited by Frederick C. Chabot. 
San Antonio: Yanaguana Society, 1940. Pp. i88. 
Illus. 


Letters concerning the early history of San 
Antonio, Texas, published by the Society in con- 
formity with its policy to print documents of the 
region before 1855. 


Cartos FINLAY AND YELLOW Fever. By Carlos E. 
Finlay. Edited by Morton C. Kahn. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 
249. Illus. 


The story of a famous Cuban doctor and his 
fight against yellow fever by his son; well docu- 
mented and illustrated. 


Tue NEGRO IN THE Americas. Public lectures of 
the Division of Social Sciences of the Graduate 
School. Edited by Charles H. Wesley. Wash- 
ington: Howard University, 1940. Pp. vi, 86. 


Seven studies by scholars at Howard University 
and elsewhere dealing with the Negro in the 
British and French West Indies, in Spanish Amer- 
ica, Brazil, Haiti, the United States, and Canada. 


Love Storres OF Otp CALiForNIA. By Mrs. Fre- 
mont Older. With a foreword by Gertrude 
Atherton. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1940. Pp. xvi, 306. Illus. $3.50. 


Twenty-four historical romances of California 
extending from 1776 to 1880 sufficiently integrated 
to give a running sketch of the state’s history; well 
written and excellently illustrated. 


New Mexican FOoLkiore. COLOGUIOS DE LOS 
Pastores. A centuries-old Christmas folk tale. 
Compiled, edited, and translated by Aurora 
Lucero-White, with music by Alejandro Flores. 
Santa Fe: Santa Fe Press, Inc., 1940. Pp. 51. 
Illus. $1.25. 


A religious play of the Adoration of the Christ 
Child by the Shepards; illustrated with ac- 
companying music. 
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Two hundred eighty-nine organizations col- 
lecting contributions for relief in belligerent 
countries, or for refugees from these countries 
because of war, were registered with the Depart- 
ment of State up to December, 1940. No registra- 
tion is required by law for organizations collect- 
ing relief money for non-belligerent countries, 
nor for the American Red Cross, which already 
reports to the Secretary of War. Countries con- 
sidered “belligerent” are the following: France; 
Germany; Poland; the United Kingdom, India, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa; Norway; Belgium; Luxemburg; 
the Netherlands; Italy; and Greece. 


War victims in nine nations received relief 
through the American Red Cross during 1940 
totaling $16,690,000 in cash and supplies. Great 
Britain received the largest amount; next Finland, 
France, Greece, Poland, China, Canada, Norway, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, in that order. Addi- 
tional amounts went to the Swiss Red Cross to 
use for refugees, to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva for information service and 
American repatriation. 


During the first sixteen months of the war the 
American Red Cross bought 7,000 miles of gauze 
for surgical dressings. 


. . 7 


A Magna Charta of naturalization and Ameri- 
can citizenship—long the ambition of the American 
Bar Association—under which the nationality laws 
are revised and codified, has just become the law 
of the land. Known officially as the Nationality 
Act of 1940, it defines the rights of women and 
children, sets up rigid requirements for the privi- 
lege of American citizenship and repeals a host 
of old laws. The new codified statute blocks 
loop-holes in previous law, and is looked upon as 
an important aid to national defense. 


The feeling that bomb shelters may be impor- 
tant in the architecture of the future has led 
Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute to offer a special course 
in their design. 
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The British Embassy in Washington will now 
have two ministers in addition to the new am- 
bassador, Lord Halifax. Mr. Nevil Butler, for- 
merly Counsellor, was given the rank of minister 
a short time before Lord Lothian’s death. Ap- 
pointed later, but senior to Mr. Butler, will be 
Sir Gerald Campbell who had been High Com- 
missioner in Canada. 

The Germanistic Society of America, which had 
for some years awarded a fellowship to an 
American for study in a German-speaking coun- 
try, now allows the recipient of its grant to pursue 
graduate studies in German in an American 
University. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, an- 
nounces lectures by “Pertinax,” French political 
correspondent, on “The Fall of the French Repub- 
lic’; and by Carl J. Hambro, President of the 
Norwegian Senate, on “The Political Status of 
Norway Today.” 

The Experiment in International Living, which 
for eight years arranged for groups of picked 
young people to visit families in Europe, is, since 
the outbreak of war in Europe, doing the same 
service for groups to Canada, Nova Scotia and 
various countries in Latin America. Plans are 
already announced for the coming summer. 


The Iranian government—formerly Persia—has 
terminated the educational work of the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, which had been car- 
ried on there for over a century, and agreed to 
pay, in instalments, the sum of $1,200,000 for 
school properties in Tehran, Hamadan, Resht 
and Tabriz. The Iranian government is taking 
over all educational work within its borders. The 
transfer of the Presbyterian schools was carried 
out in a friendly spirit and with the aid of our 
Department of State. 


The Nobel Peace Prize was not awarded for 
1939 nor 1940, since no committee can be named, 
according to custom, by the Norwegian Storting, 
now that Norway is occupied by Nazis. Other 
Nobel prize awards, which have been determined 
in Sweden, are also cancelled for 1940. The funds 
usually allotted to these awards and to the cere- 
monies of their donation have been given to the 
Swedish Red Cross. 


“News from the Outpost,” London, reports that 
ninety per cent of Norway’s merchant fleet—one 
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of the largest in the world—is intact, manned en- 


tirely by Norwegians. A new Norwegian army 
recruited from all over the world is now training 
in England, under the Norwegian General Fleischer. 
Norwegian air-men are training in Canada, and 
Norwegian medical stations and a hospital have 
been opened in London. These things can be 
financed because the Norwegian gold reserve was 
salvaged when the government escaped from 
Norway. 

The purging of all references to Queen Wil- 
helmina in Dutch schoolbooks has caused such 
reaction in Holland that it was necessary lately 
for Dr. J. van Dam, the new Secretary General 
of Education, to broadcast an appeal for calm. 
A number of books containing speeches and pic- 
tures of the Queen and other members of the 
House of Orange were withdrawn from the schools 
in a formal campaign to wipe out patriotic prop- 
aganda for the exiled ruling family. 


In December the Germans closed the Dutch 
universities of Leyden and Delft and fixed an early 
vacation date for Amsterdam University, because 
of student strikes in protest against the dismissal 
of Jewish professors. 


The Island of Hong Kong, Crown Colony 
and naval base belonging to England, was ceded 
to that country one hundred years ago, by China. 
A resolution of devotion and loyalty to England 
was passed by the legislative council of the island 
in January in honor of the centenary of the 
founding of the colony. 


The Graduate Institute of International Studies 
in Geneva is continuing its winter semester, No- 
vember to March, this winter as usual. 


Overseas contributions to relief in China from 
the outbreak of war on July 7, 1937, up to last 
October amounted to nearly $300,000,000 in round 
figures. This sum does not include a much larger 
sum for investments and also subscriptions to gov- 
ernment bonds, aviation and other funds and con- 
tributions sent to civilian organizations such as 
the Chinese Red Cross Society. 


Both houses in the Japanese parliament voted, 
January 23, to surrender their right of discussion 
and question, in order to give free rein to the gov- 
ernment. For fifty years the parliament has 
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cherished the right to discuss the budget and mat- 
ters of policy. 

Reports from the Near East colleges state that 
Athens College has had to suspend activities. The 
main building is now in use as a hospital. The 
American College of Sofia, which is the only 
university in Bulgaria, was, at last account, func- 
tioning normally. The American University of 
Beirut and International College, Beirut, Lebanon, 
had the largest enrollment this year ever recorded. 
President Dodge reported, late in November, 
1903 students. Robert and the Women’s College 
of Istanbul are operating normally. 


The International Red Cross at Geneva assured 
Great Britain late in January that 99,622 parcels 
sent through the British Red Cross to prisoners 
and internes in Germany, France and Italy had 
been acknowledged by the recipients. Nearly all 
mail to or from addresses in Germany or Hungary 
was held up from mid-December to mid-January 
owing to traffic dislocation in the Reich. This 
was due to snowfalls, large-scale troop movements, 
and also to the necessity to use devious routes 
owing to R.A.F. bombing of important German 
railway junctions. 

The Red Cross Central Agency for War Pris- 
oners, located at Geneva, states that it has for- 
warded three million communications to relatives 
who had no news of prisoners of war. The com- 
munications have gone to families all over the 
world. A year ago the organization used a staff 
of 465 persons. Their collaborators all over Swit- 
zerland now number more than 4,000. 


London now harbors six governments within 
its confines. Besides the government of Britain 
herself, there is also the Polish government, with 
Gen. Sikorski at its head; the Czech-Slovak with 
Dr. Benes; the Norwegian with King Haakon; 
the Belgian with M. Pierot; and the Dutch with 
Queen Wilhelmina. 


The Belgian government in London has donated 
to Lord Beaverbrook approximately $500,000 for 
the purchase of fighter airplanes. Poland, through 
its Prime Minister in London, gave the British 
government over $2,000 as a first instalment of 
a collection in process of being made, to be used 
for the reconstruction of Guildhall, destroyed by 
bombing. Guildhall, Mr. Sikorski said, stood 
for centuries as a symbol of individual liberty and 
democratic procedure. 
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A prize of approximately $100 for a short choral 
work suitable for village choirs has been awarded 
in England to Mr. Trevor Widdicombe. His 
composition is the “Song of Democracy” set to 
words written by the American poet, Walt Whit- 
man. 

The reconstruction of the social services after 
the war is being considered by the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service, which is forming a com- 
mittee in London and committees in the twelve 
civil defense regions to discuss this problem. These 
committees will be practical bodies on which men 
with definite experience in their particular class 
of work will serve. An endeavor will be made 
to find a way of returning the soldier to civil life 
without subjecting him to long periods of unem- 
ployment, such as attended the transference from 
military to civil life after the last War. 

Architects in England are preparing schemes for 
new town and city building after the war. The 
city architect of Coventry suggests that new mate- 
rials may have to be used. There should be, he 
thinks, a national committee of trained planners 
and for every town its own architect committee 
Also good conditions for building workers must 
be planned. 


The British Minister of Health states that the 
evacuation of children from industrial towns into 
the country should be the basis of a post-war 
scheme. It would also be a good thing he thinks 
to arrange for country children to go occasionally 
to cities on vacation. “I hope,” he says, “that 
we shall have a plan for a glorified children’s 
country holiday fund or children’s country school- 
ing fund on a national scale” . “If we can 
finance during war a movement which is so bene- 
ficial to national health, surely we shall be able 
to finance it in peace as well.” 

British tax authorities as well as insurance com- 
panies have had to draft many new regulations 
regarding taxes and compensation for property 
which is so damaged by the war as to be either 
temporarily or permanently uninhabitable. 


Santiago, Chile, celebrated on February 12, the 
400th anniversary of its founding. It was on that 
date in 1541 that the Spanish Conquistador, Pedro 
de Valdivia, named the spot where he had re- 
cently encamped as the capital of his recently 
acquired domain. 
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The following is clipped from a London paper, 
though it was written in Chicago: 
TRIBUTE TO A QUEEN 


London Bridge is falling down 
My fair Lady! 


Be it said to your renown 
That you wore your gayest gown, 
Your bravest smile, and stayed in town 
When London Bridge was falling down, 
My fair Lady! 
(Mary A. WINTER, Chicago) 


While Latin Americans speak some forty-one 
languages and dialects, music lovers of all Latin 
American nations flock to public squares, parks 
and cafés on Saturday afternoon this winter to 
hear the Metropolitan opera in New York City. 
It comes by short wave and is broadcast through 
loud speakers in towns and cities. 


Among the publications designed to help Amer- 
ican understanding is the “Pan American News,” 
published bi-weekly by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s Washington bureau. Another is “Greater 
America,” issued by the Committee on Inter- 
American Relations, Department of Secondary 
Teachers, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington. 

The Department of Agriculture has begun is- 
suing a periodical called “Agriculture in the 
Americas.” It is intended, through better knowl- 
edge of each other, to aid the non-political co- 
operative program of American countries. 


Under the auspices of the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State the first con- 
ference on Inter-American Relations in the field 
of education was held in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1939. As a result of this meeting a com- 
mittee was formed to further Latin American 
studies in elementary and secondary schools. This 
committee issues a monthly news letter on the 
progress of inter-American education in the United 
States. 

The Department of Agriculture graduate school 
offers a round dozen courses in Latin American 
relations. 

Cornell University does its bit in promoting 
American-Oriental understanding, announcing in- 
tensive instruction in the Chinese and Japanese 
language for eight weeks this coming summer. 
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The Pan American Union announced January 1 
that sixteen Pan American conferences were al- 
ready scheduled for 1941. 


The American legation in Uruguay has lately 
been raised to the status of an embassy. 


Eighty-five teachers and professional men and 
women from Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Colombia 
are attending the special winter session of the 
University of North Carolina, which was organ- 
ized especially for South Americans. 





Book Reviews | 











By M. S. CALL 


GERMANY: JEKYLL AND Hype. By Sebastian Haff- 
ner. pp. 318. New York, Dutton, 1941. Price 
$2.50. 


Among the books purporting to explain what is 
going on in Germany itself, here is one which is 
pre-eminent. It answers many of the questions 
which normal folk of other countries have been 
asking. The author, himself an “Aryan German,” 
is a young lawyer who remained until lately in 
the land of his birth. He is, however, a liberal in 
politics and tradition. Therefore Nazi Germany 
offends him quite as it does foreigners. His book 
is well translated by Wilfred David. 

Knowing, as Haffner does, the German folk and 
their history, he puts into readable language eight 
chapters of keen analysis. The titles tell their 
scope. They are, Hitler, the Nazi leaders, the 
Nazis, the loyal population, the disloyal popula- 
tion, the opposition, the émigrés, and finally, possi- 
bilities. It is his solution of the whole present 
medley of confusing events in Europe which is 
most striking of all this remarkable book. Assum- 
ing the defeat of Germany, his recommendations 
are several. First of all, he thinks the Nazis must 
be liquidated. This should be done by judicial 
methods and could be done within Germany. 
Murder, assault, theft, fraud, blackmail, perjury 
and the like would be the legal charges, easily 
proved,—“a rope twisted by the Nazis them- 
selves” for their own undoing. Thus all bridges 
and back doors leading to a futile understanding 
with the Nazis would be destroyed. Next, the 
Reich, he believes, must be dissolved. Going far 
back of 1918, even of 1914, he would restore the 
separate German states which existed, with all 
their richness and traditions, before 1866. One by 
one he discusses these states, beginning with 
Austria, and points out their natural elements of 
cohesion. Further reconstruction of all Europe 
should then be planned, a reconstruction, economic 
and political, into which the German states would 
fit. Commerce, raw materials, currency and other 
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matters should be adjusted without regard to 
national borders. 

It is an ambitious plan not without interest for 
those who look for a better Europe after this 


war. 


Tuey WANTED War. By Otto D. Tolischus. Pp. 
331 and index. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1940. Price $3. 


Mr. Tolischus, Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Times, was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for excellence in reporting. At about the same 
time he was ejected from Germany, thus joining 
the ranks of fearless reporters such as Edgar 
Mowrer, author of “Germany sets the clock back,” 
and others who have been sent away from Berlin. 
The tone of this book is dispassionate, a simple, 
unrhetorical record of facts as he found them in 
Germany, but written with a sure understanding 
of what will interest the reader. 

Beginning with a remarkable chapter on the 
man, Hitler, and his aims, the chapters take up 
his economics, his foreign organizations, and life 
in Germany under Hitler. Then follow four chap- 
ters on the invasion of Poland. Except the book 
by Sebastian Haffner, a German émigré, this is 
the best exposition we have seen of the reasons 
why the German people accept and follow the 
“Fuehrer,” in spite of his cruelties, his astounding 
changes of policy, and many contradictions. This 
author thinks that practically the entire people is 
committed to the doctrine that an armed state 
of war is the normal thing between European 
states and that the only economy is a war econ- 
omy. An appendix contains an interview with 
Marshal Goering, in which, in 1939, he elaborated 
the theme, “We are humane.” There is also the 
text of the speech by Col. Lindbergh delivered in 
1936 at “Fliers House,” Berlin, warning against 
the menace of aviation in case of war; an appeal 
to the humanitarian responsibility of fliers. It is 
a speech which surely ought to be preserved. 


THe Cost oF THE WorLD War TO GERMANY AND 
To AustriA-HunGcary. By Leo Grebler and Wil- 
helm Winkler. Pp. 181 and index. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940. Price, $2.50. 


Strange, indeed, it is to receive in the midst of 
the present war this supplementary volume in 
the series on the “Economic and Social History of 
the World War,” which has been coming out in 
many volumes and several languages since 1918. 
This latest book omits all costs due to defeat, revo- 
lution, reparations or disorganization after 1918. 
It deals entirely with the war period. For a sum- 
mary and discussion of all the costs to Germany 
the book by James T. Shotwell, entitled “What 
Germany Forgot,” should be read after this one. 


War AND PEACE IN Soviet Diptomacy. By T. A. 
Taracouzio. Pp. 342 and index. New York, 
Macmillan, 1940. Price $4. 


Written for the benefit of non-Communists, 
this thick and exhaustive work presents an ex- 
position of Marxian dogmas on war and peace as 
reflected in Soviet diplomacy. The author gives 
no appraisal of Soviet policies. He explains, rather, 
why its foreign relations have been what they have 
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been, and says that the future international rela- 
tions of the Soviet government may be expected 
to follow the same pattern. One sees that to the 
Kremlin the pursuit of world revolution is of 
vastly greater importance than war or peace, 
pledged word or treaty. Any course, whether of 
alliance or opposition, will be dictated solely by 
expediency and the ideal of a world dominated 
entirely by the “proletarian” class. Democracies, 
the author states, to be realistic, must bear this 
fact in mind in their dealings with Russia. 
Mrs. Miniver. By Jan Struthers. Pp. 288. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Price $2. 


These brief essays, originally appearing in the 
London Times, vibrate responsive chords in any 
normal adult placed in a family, a city, a land 
and an era. All the way from listening to the 
whispered remarks of a _wind-shield-wiper to 
musing on the strength needlessly expended upon 
swing-doors in the shops, Mrs. Miniver is always 
delightful. She sees far below the surface of per- 
sons and things; with great economy of words she 
voices a philosophy timeless in quality. One in- 
stinctively thinks of Charles Lamb, though her 
individuality is quite different from that of “Elia.” 

A dozen neat observations cling to memory as 
one closes the slim volume. Among them, this,— 
that the most important thing in marriage is not 
children nor a home but the desirability of always 
“having an eye to catch across the table”. And 
that “it ought not to take a war to make a na- 
tion paint its kerb-stones white, carry rear lamps 
on bicycles and give all its slum children a holiday 
in the country”. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIsTORY 
or Mopern Greece. By Nicolas Kaltchas. Pp. 
176 and index. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Price $2. 


This posthumously published book written by a 
brilliant Greek working in the United States, 
comes at a time when all eyes are turned upon 
Greece as she makes her valiant stand against 
the axis powers. It is also timely because the 
topic of constitutional government is to the front 
of most political discussions in democratic coun- 
tries, especially in our own. The Preface, by 
Lindsay Rogers, is a sympathetic biographical 
sketch of Kaltchas, whose dignified and scholarly 
work will remain the authority for the period 
of which he wrote. 


JucceRNAUT Over Hotanp. By Eelco Nicolaas 
van Kleffens. Pp. 189 and index. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Price $2. 


What Mr. Hambro did for Norway and M. 
Maurois for France the Dutch Foreign Minister 
here does for the Netherlands. He tells the au- 
thentic story of the ruthless crushing of his 
gallant little state under the wheels of the Nazi 
war-machine. The reserve with which he ex- 
presses himself cannot hide the burning indigna- 
tion that lies below his measured words. One 1s 
tempted to wish that he had sprinkled dates in 
more plentifully throughout the narrative, yet as 
it stands it is an unimpeachable record of what 
neutral Holland has suffered at the hands of her 
neighbor, Germany. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED States. By Fred 
Alexander. Pp. 68. Boston, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1941. Price 50 cents. 


The first of a pamphlet series on the topic, 
“America looks ahead,” comes in the form of this 
little book on Australia. Its author is head of the 
department of history in the University of West- 
ern Australia, himself a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne and of Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. He has spent a year in the United States 
studying the political relations of this country and 
his own. Now that the wars in Europe and Asia 
have changed the aspect of the world all Pacific 
countries are becoming more important to Amer- 
ica. It was only in February, 1940, that the 
United States welcomed the first minister from 
Australia, and we are surprised to find that little 
has hitherto been published here about the coun- 
try “down under”. Cultural, economic and stra- 
tegic considerations loom large in future relations 
of the two countries, therefore this handy volume 
on Australia, and the story of possibilities for fu- 
ture cooperation, covers not only a new field but 
one we wish to know about. 


Mexico, A New Spain WitH O tp Frienps. By 
J. B. Trend. Pp. 180 and index. Cambridge, 
University Press, and New York, Macmillan, 
1940. Price $2.50. 


An Englishman who has lived much in Spain 
writes here a chatty account of what he observed 
in two trips to Mexico. A few photographs and 
a good map, which can be opened to be seen as 
one reads anywhere in the book, are helps to 
follow the story intelligently. 

Mexico, Mr. Trend finds, with all its Spanish 
background, only resembles Spain as the eastern 
part of the United States is like England. Differ- 
ences are many. Mexico is actually a blend of 
three ingredients, Indian, Spanish and North 
American. “But most important for the future is 
the Indians”. 


Ovuttryve History or Latry America. By A. 
Curtis Wilgus and Raul d’Ega. Pp. 365, bibli- 
ography and index. New York, Barnes & Noble, 
1939. Price $2. (Paper $1.) 


While this is definitely a college text-book, its 
style, arrangement and many maps make it a 
valuable book for reading and reference as well. 


THe Wortp or Nations. A Stupy oF THE Na- 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS IN THE WorRK OF KARL 
Marx. By Solomon F. Bloom. Pp. 211 and 
index. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1941. Price $2.50. 


This book attempts to clarify the relationship 
between national and socialist movements by a 
study of the tenets of Karl Marx, founder of 
socialism. The author has been a member of the 
history department of Brooklyn College for some 
years and was formerly on the staff of the New 
York Times. 


AMERICA AND A NEw Wortp Orver. By Graeme 
K. Howard. Pp. 121. New York, Scribner’s, 
1940. Price $2. 


Here is a brief, direct treatment of the ideas 
which the United States has evolved in a century 
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as to its responsibilities, and opportunities in im- 
proving world conditions. Real isolation, the 
author admits, is impossible. Yet he stresses the 
need of holding to neutrality, while helping to 
the fullest extent those who suffer from war. He 
likes the idea of “Cooperative regionalism” but 
points out some hazards in hemisphere collabora- 
tion. 

Mr. Howard is a business man connected with 
the foreign operations of General Motors. His 
viewpoint is, therefore, practical and little ham- 
pered by abstractions. 


THe Wounpep Don’t Cry. By Quentin Reynolds. 
Pp. 253. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1941. Price 
$2.50. 


The reader of this lively account of war days 
and nights in France, Flanders and England is 
uncertain at first whether he is dealing with a 
thriller or a serious journalistic report. At all 
events the author seems to be tremendously en- 
joying his war. However before the end of the 
book there emerges an attitude deeply appreciative 
of the sorrow, disaster and heroism which accom- 
pany this tragic war on the common people of 
Europe. 


Not sy Arms Atone. By Hans Kohn. Pp. 156 
and index. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press. Price $1.75. 


Professor Kuhn of Smith College is the author 
of “Force and Reason” and “Revolutions and Dic- 
tatorships”, previously reviewed in these columns. 
The present volume is an analysis of our times 
seen against the historical backgrounds. It covers 
Totalitarianism, Academic Freedom, the central 
European problems, especially in Czechoslovakia, 
and closes with a chapter on “Education for the 
coming era”. Professor Kohn’s emphasis is first 
upon individual freedom and next upon the re- 
sponsibility of individuals for the preservation of 
freedom in a democracy. 


Firry YEARS OF WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE 
BALKANS. PASHICH AND THE UNION OF THE 
Yucostavs. By Count Carlo Sforza. Pp. 188 
and index. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Price $2.75. 


Count Sforza, who, as minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Italy, concluded the peace between Italy 
and Yugoslavia at Rapallo in 1920, is peculiarly 
qualified to write authoritatively on Balkan af- 
fairs. In the Italian senate he opposed the Fascists, 
and on the assumption of office by Premier Musso- 
lini he resigned his post as Italian Ambassador to 
France. For some years now he has been Car- 
negie Visiting Professor in several state univer- 
sities in the United States. 

This history of Balkan affairs goes well back 
of the last world war. Austria-Hungary, Italy 
and Serbia all figure in the account, which is 
based largely upon Count Sforza’s personal mem- 
ories. As a biography of the Serbian patriot, 
Nicholas Pashich, it is discriminating and, as far 
as we know, the only one which carries that story 
along with the history of all the Balkan countries. 
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VERSAILLES TWENTY YEARS 
Birdsall. Pp. 336 and index. 
& Hitchcock, 1941. Price $3. 


For two decades controversy has raged over the 
accomplishments and shortcomings of the treaties 
which closed the World War. All the ills of Eu- 
rope have been laid at the door of these treaties. 
Literally hundreds of books have been written 
about the Paris peace conference and still people 
are wondering why it was not more fruitful of 
good and if, after this war, anything better can 
be produced. Perhaps the only excuse for yet 
another book about the peace of Versailles rests 
in the fact that considerable previously unpub- 
lished material. has been made available,—that 
and the fact that Professor Birdsall has produced 
a really interesting study of the making of the 
treaty of Versailles, and has related his findings 
to various ideas and plans of today. 


AFTER. By Paul 
New York, Reynal 


ENGLISH EDUCATION AND THE ORIGINS OF INDIAN 
NATIONALISM. By Bruce Tiebout McCully. Pp. 
408 and index. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Price $4.50. 


Mr. McCully, instructor in history in the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, gives here the first 
complete account available to the general reader 
of the Indian nationalist movement. English edu- 
cation in India, early attempted by British of- 
ficials and by English speaking missionaries, is 
traced from the late seventeen hundreds to the 
present. It is the educated class which has played 
the most conspicuous role in the nationalist move- 
ment. 

Aside from one’s interest in Indian progress to- 
ward statehood, the country itself is a fascinating 
subject for reading. A land where Mohammedan, 
Hindu and Christian must learn to get on together, 
a country which has, moreover, a deep ancient 
culture presents points of interest for many types 
of reader. The relations of Great Britain with 
this vast country in the past and in the present 
suggest many problems which will have to be 
solved at the close of the present war. It is, in 
fact a timely book. 


Many Ports or Cary. By Violet Sweet Haven. 
Pp. 250. New York, Longmans, Green, 1940. 
Price $3. 

A girl reporter with apparently boundless energy, 
enthusiasm and yen for travel gives here her 
biographical account of adventures especially in 
the Orient. There is less of the history of the 
countries and of biography of those whom she 
met than we found in that book by another girl 
reporter, Edna Lee Booker, who wrote “News 
Is My Job”, published earlier in the year. This 
is, however, a good adventure story and is illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. 


Booxs RECEIVED 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE UNITED 
StaTES; CANADIAN RELATIONS 1784-1860. Se- 
lected and arranged by William R. Manning. 
Vol. I, 1784-1820. Documents 1-661. Pp. 924 
and index. Washington, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1940. 
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THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN Export TRADE. By 
Francis B. Sayre. Pp. 93. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1940. Price $1.50. 


A course of lectures cuminating in an explana- 
tion of Secretary Hull’s trade agreement program, 


GREEK AND ROMAN NAVAL WARFARE. By William 
Ledyard Rodgers, Vice Admiral, U. S. Navy 
(Retired). Pp. 539 and index, illus., maps. An- 
napolis, Md., United States Naval Academy, 
1937. 


History is viewed here through a study of strat- 
egy, tactics and ship design from Salamis, 480 
B. C., to Actium, 31 B. C. 


NavaL WARFARE UNDER Oars, 4TH TO 16TH CEN- 
TuRIES. By William Ledyard Rodgers, Vice 
Admiral, U. S. Navy (Retired). Pp. 343 and 
index, illus, maps. Annapolis, Md., U. S. Na- 
val Academy, 1940. 


This tells of strategy, tactics and ship design as 
used by Romans after 31 B. C., Saracens, Vikings, 
and the mediaeval navies of Europe up to the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. 


A COLLECTION OF NEUTRALITY LAws, REGULATIONS 
AND TREATIES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. Edited by 
Francis Deak and Philip C. Jessup. Two vol- 
umes. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1939. Price $10. 


These documents have been assembled with a 
view to assisting in preparation of a draft conven- 
tion on the rights and duties of neutral states in 
time of war. 


Tue Cop Fisuerres. By Harold A. Innis. Pp. 508 
and index. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1940. Price $3.50. 


This is the fourteenth in a series of studies of 
the relations of Canada and the United States. Its 
subtitle is, “The History of an International 
Economy.” 


Tue AMERICAN STAKES. By John Chamberlain. 
Pp. 307 and index. New York, Garrick and 
Evans, 1940. Price $2.75. 


LEGAL TECHNIQUE IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By 
Hans Kelsen. Pp. 178. Geneva Studies, Dec. 
1930. Price (paper) 40 cents. 

A Textual critique of the League Covenant. 


DYNAMISM AND THE MACHINERY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL InstTiITUTIONS. By Maurice Bourquin. 
Geneva Studies, Sept. 1940. Price (paper) 40 
cents. 


ENVIRONMENT AND CONFLICT In Europe. Eight- 
een basic maps. Pp. 10, references and index. 
New York, American Geographical Society, 
1939. Price (paper) $1. 


Tue Impasse oF Democracy. By Ernest Griffith. 
Pp. 372 and index. New York, Harrison-Hilton 


Books, 1939. Price $3. 
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